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162 Death and the Intermediate State. 
to the Inspired Record, we shall be treading upon safe 


As preliminary to the discussion of the Intermediate 

State, we shall consider 
Death in its Relations to Man. 

Whatever may be our view of man’s original state with 
reference to his immortality—whether we regard him as 
invested with a native immortality, or whether, originally 
subject to decay, we regard his immortality the gift of the 
Tree of Life that grew in the midst of the en of Eden, 
is not material in this discussion. It is very evident from 
the cso gr that death in its three-fold aspects,—death 
temporal, death spiritual, and death eternal,—is the fruit 
of sin; that if man had not sinned, he would not have 
died. . 2:17; 8:17—19; Rom. 5: 12—21; 6: 8; 
1 Cor. 15 : 21, 22.) 


The Effect of Death upon the Body. 

The effect of death upon the is easily recognized. 
It deprives it of all vitality, Beye the detie tnte t0 
move, the blood to circulate, the pulse to beat, and the 
-heart to throb. Death leaves the body a mass of corrup- 
tion, and resolves it again to dust, its native element. 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” was spo- 
ken of the body, of the material of man, and this is 
its destiny until the morning of the resurrection. The 
Scriptures represent the death of the a 
ty of expressions, some of which are highly figurative, 
and have given rise to much misapprehension. ‘od 

80 


body the sacred writers refer, when speak of man as 
veturning to the dust, (Gen. 8 : 19) to the earth ; (Becl. 12 : 


7) as going to the grave, (Eccl. 9 : 10) to the land of forget- 
fanass; (Po : 12) as going down to the (Ps. 30: 9; 
Isa. 88 : 18, 19) to st (Ps. 115 : 17). have the 


same reference when they speak of death as a sleep, (Jno. 


11:11—16) a dead sleep, (Ps. 76: 6) as sleeping a — 
sleep, (Jer. 51: 39, 57). , also, wh rm 


en they use the terms, 
~ 
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164 Death and the Intermediate State. 


as well as of the righteous. In opposition to the third 
view, they teach the active and conscious existence of the 
- goul between death and the resurrection. 


The Ooustituent Man and their Separable and In- 
nyt ee Nature. 


In order to gain clear and intelligent views of our sub- 
ject, it will be necessary to speak of the constituent parts 
of man, to say something in regard to his two-fold nature. 
No one can fail to have observed, that there is something 
in man which oe i him from all other creatures 
that dwell upon ; something that invests him witha 
oe hem tee retin ar ae in any other earthly 
in That which thus distinguishes man, and makes 
him superior to all other creatures, we call his soul, his 
spirit. It is this principle in man, his soul, that we pro- 
nounce immortal. What itis? Where its seat is? We 
cannot tell. We know it only its operations. We 
know it is the seat of the intellect, attribute by which 
man perceives, observes and acquires knowledge. We 
know it is the seat of the judgment, by which man decides 
the various questions that are presented to the understand- 
ing. We know it is the seat of conscience, by which man 
decides as to the moral right or of actions. We 
know it is the seat of the will, by which man decides and 
chooses and acts, as he may be influenced by motives pre- 
sented to him. We know it is the seat of the ions,— 
of love, of desire, of fear, of anger, and all the other emo- 
tions. These are some of the faculties, essential to the 
soul, and it is by the operation of these that we know it. 
From its operations, therefore, we know that the soul is 
something distinct from the body ; we know it is not the 
body that acquires knowledge, that reasons and thinks, 
that loves hates; our own consciousness assures us 
that it is something distinct from this, something essential. 
ly different from the body, that it is the soul. 

That man has this two-fold nature, a body and a soul, 
and that these are distinct and separable, is clear from the 
teachings of the Bible. We have evidence of this fact 
already in the terms used to describe the original creation 
of man. In Genesis (1 : 27) we read: “So God created 
man in his own i in the i of God created he 
him.” In the seco mre ee we have a more extended 
account of the creation of man. In Gen. 2:7 we have 
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this record: “And the Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the and breathed into his nostril the breath of 
life, Se ee ee i ag eyo 
ation and a formation, First a i which there is 
So reldiiasd to Gas Get Of Shereurth, Weat'a heuuae 
out of the dust of the ground. These two distinct ideas, 
a creation and a formation, are expressed by two different 
Hebrew crete Mats: 2 Ie creation, 
the other © a formation out of something previously 
existed. That which was created was man as to his spir- 
awaderted anes S vodily organisation, ‘hia for 

was man as to hi i ization. . 
mation was at first destitute of all li bodily organiza- 
tion without vitality ; subsequently God breathed into the 
nostrils of this fashioned, visible and yet inanimate, man 
the breath of life, and he became a living soul. It was 
the union of that which was created with that which was 
formed—the union of spirit and matter, that made the liv- 
ing man. Thus in his creation we have evidence of his 
two-fold nature. 

That the Jews believed in this two-fold nature of man, 
and of the separable and independent existence of the soul, 
is evident from the manner in which they usually spake of 
the death of their friends. They gave ef 8 
ing up the ” or — = he as “dying,” 


ring, no doubt, to the of d soul and body. 
They also represent them as being “gathered 


he was gathered to his people. it cannot mean simpl 


to his people,” it i 
v. 9): “And his sons Isaac and Ishmael buried him.” 
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ae ae chet ent deck ond Sepak’ 
ve , ad was - 
his peopl, being and full of days; aod his 
Esau and Jacob buried him.” Here we have the same 
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part. 
The New Testament is, if possible, still more explicit in 
reference to the distinction made as to the constituent parts 
of man. It does not regard the body as a necessary, inte- 
BY pert ee that it stands related to the spirit, mere- 
ly as an earthen vessel, (2 Cor. 4: 7) as an earthly taber- 
nacle (2 Cor..5 : 1) in which the spirit dwells. “Fear not 
a See Jesus to his disciples, (Matt. 10 : 28) “which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but rather 
fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 
Jesus knew man’s nature. He here most clearly teaches 
Serio ca seas 
y might might i 
with the sword, but no weapon could reach the soul, that 
it was capable of a separate onan, one independent of 
the body. The prayer of the dying Stephen, teaches the 
same truth. ape 0 ly into heaven, and be- 
0 


being absent from the body, hie spirit would be present 
be 3 — ptural ht be adduced b- 
more scri proofs might to esta 

lish oe two-fold nature of man eo show that his constit- 
uent a are’a visible body and an invisible spirit, and 
that the latter is capable of a separate and independent ex- 
istence ; but this is not necessary. The references already 
made are sufficient. We are now prepared to consider 


The Immortality of the Soul. 


Having seen that the soul is capable of a separate and 
lidesandans exthasen, ws come, to chan Gok thie. ani 











of Jacob.” Jesus reproves the unbelief of the Saddusees 
by saying, “He is not the God of the dead but of the liv- 
ing.” ‘He would tell them, though Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob were dead and buried, though for centuries their 
bodies had already dissolved into dust, still they were liv- 
ing; their spirits survived the dissolution of their bodies— 
their existence was continued. The appearance of Moses 
and Elijah on the Mount of Transfiguration, (Matt. 17 : 8) 
fonqually conclusive on this point. Many other passages 
of Scripture illustrate and establish the continued and per- 
pew existence of the soul. When the apostles of 

h as the “putting off of this tabernacle,” as “the dis- 
solving of the ly house of this tabernacle;” when 
they represent it as ude ing,” as “being absent from the 

y,” as “being unclothed,” they y design, by 
these'and similar expressions, to teach the continued ex- 
istence of the soul after its separation from the body by 
death ; that the separation of one from the other does not 
affect their spiritual nature; that in death the body dies, 
but the soul still lives and will live on forever. 


The Continued Eaistence of the Wicked as well as the 
Righteous. 

There are some persons, who with the Bible in their 
hands, admit that the souls of the righteous are invested 
with immortality, that this is bestowed upon them because 
of their union with Christ, but at the same time they deny 
the immortality or ‘e ual existence of the wicked. The 

nd, upon which they base their opinion, in part, is the 


ion of Paul (1 Tim. 6: 16): “God only hath im- 
mortality,” in connection with the promise of eternal life 
to believers, (Jno. 11 : 25, 26; 3: 36; 1 Jno. 5: 10, 11). 
They take the position, and it is the correct one, that no 
one has immortality, excepting God alone and those upon 
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Death and the Intermediate State. 169 


whom he bestows it. Creatures have immortality only as 


derive it from him ; they are dependent upon him for 
Sa os br cromcthan th. atermeltionioas 
taining this view consists, in their assuming that God has 
not invested our entire race with an immortal, with a per- 

ual existence. They confound the promise of eternal 
ife made to the righteous with the idea of perpetual ex- 
istence. Because eternal life has been promised to believ- 


different 
from tual existence. It, ee this, but 
it incl : 


The terms Death, Destruction, &c., applied to the Wicked, do 
not signify a ceasing to be. ; 

The opinion of the destruction or annihilation of the 
wicked, is further based upon the terms which are employ- 
ed. in the Scriptures in speaking of their death. 
Scriptures threaten the wicked, not roa bay death (Rom. 
6 : 23), but also with “destruction” (1 im. 6: 9), “perdi- 
tion” (Heb. 10: 39), and “corruption” (2 Pet. 2:12). 
declare that sinners shall be “burned nf Ps. 97: 8; 
Rom. 6:8; Matt. 3:12), “consumed” 

“hewn down” (Matt. 7 : 19), “cut off” (Mal. 2: 12), “de- 


voured” (Heb. 10 ; 27), “ground to powder” (Luke 20: 18),. 
“blotted out” (Ps. 69 : 28), and the like terms. They also 
assert that they “aball not live” (Bzek. 18:18) they “aball 
die” (Ezek. 18 : 4), “shall be devoured by fire (Ezek 28 : 
25), “shall be burned up root and branch” ( 4:1), and 
“be as h they had not been” (Obad. 16). Becanse 
these and like terms are used, in speaking of the death of 
the wi Annibilationists assume that will cease to 
be, as these terms involve a cessation of being. This, 
however, is an assumption that cannot be maintained. Ip 


Vou. XX. No. 78. 22 
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all these expressions, reference is chiefly to the body, to 
that part of man which is visible, and does not relate to the 
invisible part, the soul. The sacred writers speak of mau 
as he appears to them, and, consequently, they do not by 
these terms, in any case, teach a ceasing of man’s exist- 
ence, a destruction or annihilation of his two-fold being. 

These terme are used by the sacred writers with the 
same signification that we now use them. We constantly 
hear persons speak of the departed as “having died” and 
“were buried—‘“as having returned to the dust,” as “being 
suddenly cut off” and “existing no more.” We read, in 
the tTications of the day, of men “having perished” in 
the flames or in the flood; of “having been destroyed” by 
the ilence, of having been “annihilated” in battle, of 
whole families having been “burned up root and branch,” 
and when we hear and read these, and similar po te cc 
we do not, for a moment, suppose that these persons 
to be entirely,—that they entirely out of existence. 
The speakers and writers themselves attached no such 
er ee they used. They used the terms 
with reference to man’s bodily organization, and at the same 
time firmly believed in man’s continued existence in an- 
other state of being. The Bible treats the subject of death 
in the same way. It uses the popular language ot appear- 
ance, and the terms o— in reference to the departed 
dead, no more signify annihilation, or a ceasing to be, than 
the terms death, destruction, &., as now mean the 
same thing. 

There is an analogy between the death of the body and 
the death of the soul, yet, when the term death is applied 
to the soul, it implies something very different from a ceas- 
ing to be. The natural state of man is invariably repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as one of death. This was the 
immediate consequence of his ion. To Adam it. 
~~ =a Ror ys ~ pt —_ t +10] a shalt sure. 

ie,” (Gen. 2: 1 n the ve is 
ania tnpee’ co works to. tol te bay and Ooek, 
steadily conducting the one to the dust, whence it was ta- 
ken, and making the other continually more and more a 
vessel of wrath, fitted for destruction.” 

So truly dead is man in his nataral state, that he “must 
be born again,” before he can have life. Until he receives 
Christ yee he is represented as having no life in him. 
He is “alienated from the life of God.” He must “pass 
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pet The soul wpe wee he 28 


as indifferent to the things which constitute the true life 


and glory of God, as a dead man is to the things which oc- 


difference—the body dies, i 

cays and is buried out of sight. It is from the 
living. The death of the soul, however, isa living death. 
“T know that thou livest and art dead, (Rev. 8:1). It is 
a state of separation and alienation from God, which is 
commenced here, and continued throughout ity, if the 
soul be not born again in the present life. this 
alienation is continued into the eternal world, it is called 
eternal death. 

That the soul, the spiritual part of the wicked, also con- 
tinues after death, is clearly indicated in the Scriptures. 
Dives, who died and was buried, did not cease to be at 
death, for we are told, that “in hell he lifted up his ¢ 
being in torment.” Th his oo upon 
was being consigned to the dust—-still his soul existed, and 
he declares, “I am tormented in this flame.” There are 
numerous which, by their 7 terms, preclude 
the idea of the annihilation of the wicked at death, or at 
any other period. For example, it is said, “the wicked 
shall be driven away in his wickedness;” this takes 
‘duail go away lato overisting Soe, popated for the dont 
“shal away into everlasting fire, 
and hie. angel.” They “shall 


= 


They are to “rise to shame and everlastin 4 
These and many others, necessarily imply con- 
tinued existence, some of them perpet i 

whith ly ee ee settee dw : 
which not only imply existence in- 
divid wie senptog-tn thasehdad iri 'e have 


the case of the wicked Antediluvians.’ apostle Peter 


- (1 Pet. 8:20) speaks of them more than two thousand 


years after their death, as being “in prison,” in connection 











had tt. 
. those on the left hand of the 
it is said, ge anny go away into everlasting 


nees might be multiplied, but we deem it 
unnecessary, as those already are sufficient to 
on controversy the continued and perpetual 
the wicked, as well as the righteous. 
The Intermediate State, one of Active, Conscious Existence. 
As death does not terminate man’s being, as the exist- 
ence of the righteous and wicked is continued during the 
Intermediate State, the next inquiry has reference to the 
state of the soul during this period. Is it a state of insen- 
sibility? Of unconscious repose? Is it a state, in which 
the faculties of the soul are entirely suspended, so as to 
render it incapable of action, or enjoyment or suffering ? 
Or does the soul, separated from the body, exist in a state 
- coe Te gaers and activity, and sensibility to pleasure 
in 
The Sacred Scriptures are claimed by some as ae 
an intervening state of sleep or unconsciousness. The 
vocates of this doctrine rely chiefly upon the rv oa ed 
“sleep” or “asleep,” as applied to death in the Bible. They 
say: “It is singular that the word “sleep” should be used 
for an active, conscious condition. It should rather de- 
note a state of profound insensibility, in which the disem- 
bodied soul, deprived of the means of manifestation, re. 
mains wrapped in slumber.” There would be some force 
in this argument, if the Scriptures were singular in this 
use of the term. This, however, we find not to be the 
case. Men, who believe in the consciousness of the soul 


jo ae ces k frequently of the dying, as “falling 
asleep,” a of the dead, as “ ving fallen alee.” This 
has been the custom for ages, and those, who used these 
terms in this sense, never perceived any im _— 
their . . How very common it is to the 
dead, as fallen asleep, as sleeping in Jesus, as sleep- 
ing in the grave. And yet when we speak thus, we do not, 
for a moment, suppose that the soul of the person to whom . 
we refer, is in an unconscious state. By no means. We 
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historian here clearly distinguishes between the destiny of 
the body and the spirit. The spirit wings its way into the 
of Jesus, whiist the body the sleep of 

b—that , Which experiences no awakening until 


both these a manifest reference to the resurrec- 
tion of the body. remehe ape tp of as arising, are 
those that slept in the grave. No reference whatever is 
made to their souls. The same is true of all those pas- 
sages of Scripture, where the term sleep necessarily means 
an unconscious state. They invariably refer to the body, 
and not to the soul. Thus Job(7 : 2) refers to his bodily 
organization, when speaking of his death, he says: “For 
now shall I sleep in the dust.” So, also, Daniel refers to 
the , when he says: —— that in the dust of 
the earth shall awake,” (Dan. 12:2). All this is confirm- 
ed by the language of our Saviour, when he speaks to his 
rr YY in reference to the death of Lazarus, (Jno. 11 : 
11—14). 

But even teem | that there is an analogy between 
death and sleep, that there is a resemblance between these 
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joying pleasure and pain without the bod 
clearly ‘seen in that state we call dreaming. eae AA 
this state are aware of existi thinking, 

and acting, t their bodies were motionless and 
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yet they were all the time their bed, and never 
otaeta ena ~ ip oa a "and “thei ale 
their lips never ir ue 
was silent. In chin’ peate the eave al aeaene of 
and pain, without the body being in any way af- 
Sleep and death resemble each , not because 
the soul is unconscious in either state, but because the 
bodily senses are closed, because the channel by which the 
spirit looks out upon the world, and by which the world 
approaches the spirit—these lie dormant. The soul is, no 
doubt, always active—the body alone rests in sleep. It is 
the ate the nerves, the organs of the soul for the pres- 
ent life, which are directly concerned in sleep, and just so 
it is in death. The ee in the dust of the earth 
until the Last Day, but the soul is not there; it has passed 
into a different sphere of activity and consciousness. The 
truth of this is confirmed by the apostle Paul, (1 Thess. 
5:9, 10): “For God has not appointed us to wrath, but to 
obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for 
us, that whether we wake or sleep, we should live her 
with him.” The apostle here to yooe refers to life and 
death. He would say, that Christ died for Christians, that 
whether living or dead, they should be together with the 
Lord; that even in death they should have a vivid con- 
sciousness of their union with Christ, they should still live 
with him ; the soul would still be of an active, liv- 
consciousness. On another occasion, the same ss ay 
says, (2 Cor. 5:6—8): “We are confident, I say, and will 
ing rather to be absent from the body and to be present 
with the Lord.” Death, in his estimation, would be ab- 
sence from the body, but it would not leave him in a state 
of unconscious existence ; on the contrary, it would be an 
immediate admittance into the presence of the Lord, which 
he esteemed as “far better” (Phil. 1 : 23) than sojournin 
upon earth. Had the apostle believed that a long iamavesd 
unconsciousness would succeed his death, he would not 
have used such lan He regarded death as gain, be- 
cause simultaneously with his earthly dissolution, he was 
sure of the attainment of the rewards of the blessedness 
of heaven. Paul no where favors the idea of a future un- 
conscious state of existence; and the whole Bible is in 
barfhony with his teachings. Its writers did not, for a mo- 
ment, suppose that they would have to lie for thousands of 
years in an unconscious state. David says: “In thy pres- 
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ence is fulness of joy, and at thy right hand are pleasures 
ferever more.” ion shalt guide me with counsel, 
= afterward receive me to glory, (Ps. vids deus ante 

i ss peerage y upon hi to 
received up into glory, to where, there is fulness of joy, 
and pleasures forever. Christ, quoting from the Penta- 
teuch the “I am the God of A the God of 
Isaac and the God of Jacob,” (Ex. 3 : 6) confounded the 
Sadducees by adding, “God is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living,” Sens So words which are directly 

to the idea of an unconscious intermediate state. 

e appearance of Moses and Elias on the Mount of Trans- 

figuration, is a conclusive of the active conscious 

existence of the soul, (Matt. 17:2). We see them here 
in a state of blessed intercourse and enjoyment. 

That the state of the wicked after d is also one of 
consciousness and activity, is implied in what we have al- 
ready stated. But we have still further evidence on this 

int. Peter (1st Epist. 8:18) speaks of the wicked Ante- 
Sieviens as sustaining a conscious existence, in prison, in 
connection with fallen spirits, reserved under dar un- 
to the Judgment of the Great Day, more than twenty cen- 
turies after they were overwhelmed in the deluge of waters. 
Our Lord’s narrative of the rich man and Lazarus, teaches 
beyond a doubt, the active, conscious existence of the 
wicked in the Intermediate State, as well as the righteous, 
{Luke 16: 19—381). The testimony of our Saviour is not 
weakened by supposing his words to bea parable. “No 
amount of ingenuity, no keenness of spiritual vision, can 
invalidate the facts :¢ sets forth in regard to man’s future 
state. After every attempt to explain it away, it will still 
remain perfectly plain, that our Lord iqnondian it 
to the condition of men’s souls after death.” On the 
strength of this narrative, we may assert without any hes- 
itancy, that, immediately after death and previous to the 
resurrection, the impenitent dead are fully conscious, are 
in a state of ing without any prospect of relief. The 
facts introduced in the narrative, are represented as taking 
place during the Intermediate State, after death and before 
the judgment, for the rich man brothers still living 
upon earth. That in this state he was in the full posses 
sion of consciousness, is evident from the whole narrative, 
but ially from his ability to remember—he 
bered his five brethren; to know—he recognized Abra- 
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ham and Lazarus afar off; and to feel, for he confesses, “I 
am tormented in this flame. 

It must follow from all this, that the condition of the de- 
parted dead is one of full consciousness and activity, that 
this is true of both the righteous and the wieked” in the 
Intermediate State. We ~— this as an established 
truth—one clearly taught in the volume of Inspiration. 


The Place of the Departed during the Intermediate State. 


If the souls of the departed are in an active, conscious 
state, as we have shown, then there must be some place 
prepared for them, in which to exercise their activities. 
“Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ?” (Job 14: 10). 
After he takes his departure from earth, where does he so- 
journ? What is the nature and place of his abode? If 
we were without a Divine Revelation to enlighten us on 
this point, we could know eating with certainty in re- 

to our future dwelling place, all would be enveloped 
in darkness and in doubt. e, in all probability, would 
have some notions on the subject, but like those of the 
nations of the world, who are without the Bible, they 
would be crude and unsatisfactory. We might, perha 
with many of the nations of the Eastern world, have 
lieved in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls—the 
passage of the soul at death into another bodily organism, 
of a higher or lower order, according as the life had been 
good or evil; or we might have oe with the Egyp- 
tians, that the soul after death still dwelt near the body 
and lingered around its grave ; or we might have embraced 
the idea entertained by many heathen minds, that the souls 
of the departed still mingled with the living, and were cog- 
nizant of their actions, or that they wandered to some far 
off planet, there to through another stage of being. 
But we have not a left to the uncertainties of mere 
conjecture, or the inventions of our own fancy, on this in- 
teresting point. We have a revelation, which expels the 


darkness that hangs around the subject, and discloses the 
soul’s future dwelling place. What then is the scriptural 
idea on this subject? What does the Bible teach in 

to the place of the departed dead? Whither do the spirits 
of men go after death? Is there an intermediate place, 
which is neither heaven nor hell? Or is there a common 
abode for all, embracing an inferior heaven and hell? Or 
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No Intermediate Place for the Departed Spirit. 
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there to suffer, until 
when they too wi 
will exist only until the second 
who die in mortal sin 
which there is no escape.” waned 
we are not told where it is? nor what the 
pains are? nor how long each soul is detained 
The Romanist is taught to believe, that those who are in 
_ are relieved by the prayers of their fellow 
on earth, as also by alms and masses offered up to 
God for their souls. 
This doctrine of purgatory is based chiefly upon the 
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. teachings of the Apocraphal writings. Revelation gives 


it no countenance. But four of Scripture are ad- 
duced to sustain it, namel " Mate. 5 : 25, 26; 12: 82;.1 
Cor. 8 : 18—15, and 1 Pet. 3:19. And these, after bein 


; Yy 

— pr ewan a ae a he would 

a ry in the prison, menti our 
fieteswhieh thes diane Etec ipomeypmecnntn. Beto 
“paid the uttermost farthing?” Who, free from any bias, 
would conclude, because our Saviour said the sin 
the Holy Ghost shall be forgiven “neither in this wor 
nor in the world to come,” that there is such a place as 
purgatory, where forgiveness of other sins might be ob- 
tained, and not rather understand Matthew, as explained 
* Keenan’s Cat. of the Christian Religion. 
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never ven? not prejudiced i 
teachings, would suppose that sha ipeaile Paul ar sor wo 
the fires of purgatory, when he taught the Christians at 
Corinth, that “If any man’s works be burned, he shall 
suffer loss; but he hi shall be saved ; yet:as by fire.” 


Or that Peter wrote in favor of when he penned 
the words found in the third chapter of his First Epistle. 
We shall have occasion, in another connection, to refer to 
this. and also to show the unscripturalness of the 
whole idea of pu . Wewould here only add the 
testimony of one who has given this subject much careful 
study, and is, consequently, qualified to speak without hes- 
itation. ing of purgatory Dr. Ed says: “Reve- 
lation affords it no countenance. No dogma of Ro- 
manism, except image worship and the invocation of 
saints, seems to borrow so little support from the Book of 
Inspiration. The Bible, by certain management and dex- 
terity, may appear to lend some encou nt to tran- 
substantiation and extreme unction. But - avert of 
man has never been able to discover a single argument for 
a middle place of purification, ing even a shadow 
of ibility. The name itself is not in all the sacred 
‘volume, and the attempts which have been made to find 
the tenet in its inspired contents, have only shown the fa- 
‘tuity of the authors. The Book of God, on these occa- 
sions, has been uniformly tortured, for the of ex-. 
torting acknowledgments, of which it is ey and 
which, without compulsion, it would obstinately deny.  * 
* * None of the ancients, for four hundred years after 
the Christian era, mention any such a * * \Many 
of the fathers testify, in the pininest nguage, against an 
intermediate state of expiation. * * Augustine, while 
he owns a heaven a hell, rejects, in unqualified and 
emphatical language, ‘the idea of a third place, as unknown 
to the Church and foreign to the Sacred Scriptures.’ 
Ephraim, disclaims, in the clearest terms, the belief of a 
middle ‘To avoid hell, is,’ he avers, ‘to obtain hea- 
ven, to miss heaven, is to enter hell.’ ” 








* Variations of Popery. 
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‘0 Receptacle of ene 


A number of able and distinguished writers advocate 
the idea of a common receptacle of the dead, divided into 
two apartments, the one the abode of the pious, ey 
Intermediate State, the other, the abode of the 
An inferior heaven and hell. They understand the He- 
brew word *% (Sheol), and the Greek word ans (Hades), 
as indicating such a common receptacle. This seems to 
have been the belief of many of the early fathers. It also 
prevailed among the Reformers. We find it stil] main- 
tained by eminent lexicographers and commentators. — 
Kito's Biblio Cyclopedia anys’ “Shot i the receplale 

tto’s Bibli clopsedia, says: “ the 
of the spirits of all that de rt this life. It is the abode 
of the wicked, and the ” * -* “There is in Hades 
of the New Testament,” he adds, “an equally ample sig- 
nification with the Sheol of the Old Testament, as 
abode of both happy and miserable beings * * As 
might be ex , there is more plainly indicated in the 
New Testament, the separate condition of the righteous 
and the wicked; to indicate this separation, other terms 
are used ; thus, in Luke 23 : 48, paradise is used to de- 
scribe that part of Hades which the blessed dead inhabit. 
* —* Another figurative expression, used to d 
the happy part of Hades, is ‘Abraham’s bosom.’ The par- 
adise rred to in Luke 28 : 43, is, no doubt, different 
from that of St. Paul, 2 Cor. 12 : 4, which is designated in 
Rev. 2:7, © napadeoos cov @rov, the supernal Paradise.” 
The writer adds, in a foot note: “The distinction between 
the upper and the lower paradise, was familiar to the 
Jews. 

Dr. Robinson, in his Greek and English Lexicon of the 
New Testament, says, under Hades: “No distinction of 
place is indicated, in the Sheol of the Old Testament, be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked. * * The idea of 
Sheol is found, among the later Jews, more developed and 
assimilated to the Greek Hades. The souls of the right- 
peek a beies a aaa ae ; the former 

ha e region of the blessed, the in Prd wom] 
(Luke a8” 43 while lower down was the abyss, cal 
Gehenna or Tartarus, in which the souls of the wicked are 
in torment.” Under the word xapadesos, he says: “Para- 
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dise is put for the abode of the blessed, after death, viz.: 
() The inferior paradise, or region of the blessed, in 

fades, (Luke 23 : 43). (2.) The paradise of God, the ce- 
lestial paradise, where the spirits of the just dwell with 
God, (2 Cor. 12 : 4). 

Dr. Lange, of the University of Bonn, in his comments 
on Matthew 11 : 23, says:* “The Greek word Hades, is 

uivalent to, though not quite identical with, the Hebrew 
Sheol. * * The essential ideas attached to Hades, are: 
@) Habitation of the dead, before the completion of Re- 

emption ; (2) Contrast between the higher and lower re- 
gion, between the place of rest and that of torment, Luke 
16: 19—381; (8) State of imperfectness of the souls in 
Hades—disembodied state, longing, waiting for final deci- 
sion, 1 Pet. 3; 19; (4) Continuance as an intermediate 
kingdom, till the end of the world.” 

Dr. Van Oosterzee, of the University of Utrecht,+ in 
commenting upon Luke 16 : 22, 23, represents Hades as a 
“general designation of the abode of departed spirits.” 

e regards Abraham’s bosom, as “a metaphorical expres- 
sion of the blessedness which, immediately after death, 
was prepared for pious Israelites, in common with their 
blessed ancestor, (Jno. 8 : 56). In all probability the ex- 

ression is synonymous with paradise, (Luke 83 : 48). 
fn Sheol, the general appellation for the abode of departed 


spirits, the Jews, as is known, distinguish, on the one hand, 
a place of yer Gehenna ; on the other hand, Par- 
t 


adise, for the pious. We have to understand the rich man 
as being in the former; Lazarus, as being in the latter.” 
* * “Paradise, which is here spoken of as the destined 
place of the blessed, must be carefully distinguished from 
the third heaven, 2 Cor. 12 : 4, the dwelling place of the 

fected righteous. The paradise is, on the other hand, 
in the intermediate state, a place of incipient, although 
very refreshing rest, in which the Jews conceived all the 
saints of the Old Testament as united in joy.” 

Dr. Schaff, in his Catechism for Sunday Schools and 
Families, says: “Hades, 4. ¢., the region of the dead, or the 
nnderworld, is the abode of all the departed, both the right- 
eous and the wicked, and corresponds to the Hebrew She- 
ol.” In answer to the question, “ Where was the soul of 

* Orit. Doct. and Hom. Commentary, by J. P. Lange, D. D. 

+ Lange’s Commentary on Luke. 
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Christ, while his body rested in the grave?” he says: “He 
descended into Hades ; that is, the lower world, or the re- 
gion of the dead,” and gives as proof passages, Luke 238 : 
48; Acts 2:31, &. Dr. Mombert, of Lancaster, Pa, 
says: “In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, Christ 
represents the soul of Dives in hell, and that of Lazarus in 
Abraham’s bosom. * * Both are in the same general 
abode, but in separate regions. * * Hades and Abra- 
ham’s bosom, designate not a final, but an intermediate 
abode.” Again, “Our Lord’s promise to the dying male- 
factor, ‘Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise,’ Luke 23 : 43, plainly shows, that paradise 
is not heaven, for Christ did not go from the cross to hea- 
ven, but his body was laid into the tomb, and his soul 
went to hell or Hades. The soul of the malefactor, therefore, 
went, not to heaven, but to Hades or Paradise.” And 
again: “Hades is to the souls of the righteous, a state and 
place of partial bliss, and, to the wicked, a state and place 
pat ue misery, destined, in either case, to be perfected 
and consummated respectively, into the absolute bliss of 
heaven, and the absolute misery of hell (Gehenna).” 

The writers quoted, generally argue upon the following 
points: (1) That there is a common or general receptacle of 
all the dead, which is neither heaven nor hell, but an in- 
termediate place, called Hades. (2) That this common re- 
ceptacle, or intermediate place, is divided into two apart- 
ments, the one for the righteous and the other for the 
wicked. (8) That the part of Hades, which the righteous 
dead inhabit, is called “Abraham’s bosom,” and also “par- 
adise,” which they call an inferior or lower paradise, to 
distinguish it from the celestial paradise. (4) That to the 
blessed dead, this Hades, this intermediate place, this par- 
adise, is a place of “incipient, although very refreshing, 
rest,” “a state of imperfectness of souls, longing, waiting 
for final decision ;” “a state and place of partial bliss, des- 
tined to be perfected and consummated into the absolute 
bliss of heaven.” 

Now it is with these views that we join issue. We do 
not believe them to be scriptural. We do not believe that 
the Bible teaches a common receptacle of the righteous 
and the wicked, beyond death and the grave. We do not 
believe in a lower or inferior paradise, as the abode of 
the righteous during the Intermediate State ; or in a lower 





* Evangelical Review, Vol. 17 : 4. 
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or inferior hell, as the abode of the wicked, during the 
same period. We do not believe that any imperfection 
clings to the souls of the righteous that would unfit them 
for heaven, or any want of guilt attaches to the wicked at 
once to consign them to hell. On the contrary, we believe 
that the Sacred Scriptures clearly teach that there are two 
separate and distinct places in the future world, and only 
two; that these are the final and everlasting dwelling pla- 
ces of the righteous and the wicked respectively. The 
one is heaven, the home of the blessed. It is also called 
paradise, the Third Heaven, Abraham’s bosom, &c. The 
other place is hell, the abode of the lost. The terms 
Hades, Gehenna., lake of fire, furnace of fire, &., are also 
applied to this place. The only distinction to be made in 
regard to these terms, is, that whilst Gehenna, lake of fire, 
&c., always denote a place of future punishment, Hades 
sometimes refers to the grave, and is so used. 

We have three terms in the original Scriptures, chiefly 
used to designate the mysteries of hell; viz.: Sheol, Hades 
and Gehenna. In regard to the last term, there is no con- 
troversy. Gehenna occurs twelve times in the New Testa- 
ment, (Matt. 5 : 22, 29, 30; 10: 28; 18:9; 23: 15, 83; 
Mark 9 : 48, 45, 47; Luke 12 : 5: James 8 : 6), and is re- 
garded as being correctly translated hell, and as referring 
to a place of future punishment. Sheol and Hades, are 
claimed as designating an indiscriminate abode of the 
righteous and the wicked, during the Intermediate State, 
but, we think, without just reason. We are very decided 
in our conviction that these terms do not justify such a 
reference ; that when they are so used as to apply, both to 
the righteous and the wicked, they have no reference to a 
future abode at all, but to the grave, used in a general 
sense, or to death as the appointed destiny of all men. 
We regard the Universalist, who applies these terms, in 
every instance, to the grave, and his opponent, who makes 
them refer, at all times, to a place of future punishment, as 
equally in error. They do sometimes signify the grave, 
but when a future abode is indicated, they are never used 
in a good sense. The derivation and early use of these 
terms, do not necessarily decide this question, for it is well 
known that words change their meaning in the progress of 
time; and even at the same period, have distinct significa- 
tions. 


The word Sheol, occurs sixty-five times in the Old Testa- 
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ment. In the Septuagint version, it is rendered Hades 
sixty-one times; Thanatos, twice (2 Sam. 22:6; Prov. 28: 
14), and twice it is omitted in the common text, (Job 24: 
9; Ezek. 32:21). In our authorized Version, it is trans- 
lated grave, thirty-one times; hell, thirty-one times; and 
thrice, pit.* In many instances, in which it is otherwise 
rendered, Sheol means the grave. This is its most general 
meaning. Sometimes it must be understood as referring 
to death, or a state of death. It is thus used by Jacob 
(Gen. 87 : 85): “I will go down into Sheol, unto my son, 
mourning,” ¢. ¢., I will fie with grief, I will never leave 
mourning till I die. Sometimes it is placed in contrast 
with heaven (Ps. 189: 8): “If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there ; if I make my bed in Sheol, thou art there.” 
At other times, it clearly implies a place of extreme suffer- 
ing (Ps. 9:17): “The wicked shall be turned into Sheol, 
and all the nations that forget God.” (Amos 9:3): “For 
a fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall burn to the lowest 
Sheol.” Asa place, it is described as very deep (Job 11: 8); dark 
Job 10 : 21, 22); with valleys or depths (Ps. 86 : 18); with 
bars and gates (Job 17 : 16; Isa. 38: 10); and sitwated be- 
neath us. 

In no instance does the word express any thing desira- 
ble. There is nothing in its use, to indicate that it ever 
refers to the home of the blessed dead. On the contrary, 
it invariably signifies something repulsive, and is clearly 
indicated as the abode of the Wicked. The whole subject 
will be divested of much difficulty, if we bear in mind, 
that Sheol, signifying the grave, or a state of death, may 
be applied to the righteous and wicked, indiscriminately ; 
but when it denotes a place of abode, in the future world, 
it can be applied to the wicked only, and is equivalent to 
Gehenna. 

Dr. Holmest gives as proof passages, to sustain the 
opinion that Sheol is the receptacle of the spirits of ail that 
depart this life, Psalm 89 : 47, 48; and Isa. 38 : 18, 19; 
om: to sustain the view that it is also the abode of the 


good, he quotes, Ps. 16: 10 comp. with Acts 2 : 27, 81; 
Ps. 80: 3; 49: 15; 86:18; Isa. 38: 10 comp. with Job 
3:17—19; Hos. 13 : 14 comp. with 1 Cor. 15 : 55. 

That these passages do not sustain the views here 





* Kitto. t Kitto: Cyclopedia, Vol. 2 : 273. 
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claimed, we shall show in connection with our discussion 
of Hades, which is claimed as being of nearly similar im- 
ort. 

Of the eleven passages in which Hades occurs in the 
New Testament, there is not one, we think, which neces- 
sarily implies a future ‘common residence of the righteous 
and the wicked ; not one that clearly indicates this. In 1 
Cor. 15 : 55, it denotes the grave, and is so rendered. We 
think it should have been translated grave also in Acts 2: 
27, 31; Rev. 6:8; and 20: 13,14. In the other instan- 
ces of its occurrence, Matt. 11:23; 16:18; Luke 10: 
15; 16: 23, and Rev. 1 : 18, it is correctly translated hell, 
and is equivalent to Gehenna, the place of future punish- - 
ment. 

The great argument in favor of a common receptacle of 
the dead, of an intermediate place, embracing an inferior 
paradise, and an imperfectly developed Gehenna, is the Ar- 
ticle of Christ’s descent into hell, the Descensus ad Inferos, 
which has found its way into almost all the Conféssions of 
Christendom. It is contained in two of the three Gicu- 
menical Creeds adopted by our Church, viz., the Apostles’ 
and Athanasian Creeds. It is also found in the Augsburg 
Confession, the Smalcald Articles, the Smaller and Larger 
Catechisms, and the Formula Concordia. 

To harmonize the Scriptures to this Article of the 
Creeds, has led to the idea of a common receptacle of all 
the dead, during the Intermtdiate State; it has led to the 
creation of an intermediate place, embracing an inferior 
Paradise and Gehenna; and it has occasioned many of 
those errors, that have arisen in connection with man’s fu- 
ture existence. 

The fact, that this Article is found in almost all the 
Symbols of Christendom, that it is repeated, again and 
again, in our Confessions of faith, does not necessarily bind 
it = our belief. The real question is, Js it found in 
the Bible? If there, we must receive it; if not there, we 
must reject it. 

We do not believe that this Article, as ussually received, 
is in the Bible, and hence, we do not regard ourselves as 
bound by it. If we are to understand by Christ's descent 
into hell, merely that he truly died, and that whilst his 
body was in the grave, his soul was with God, in the hea- 
venly paradise, then we receive it, but we regard the 


words chosen to express this idea as unfortunate. But 
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when we are required to believe that it teaches something 
different from this, that it teaches a real descent to Hades, 
whether to the portion of it occupied by the blessed dead, 
or by the lost, we reject it, because we believe it unscrip- 
tural. 

The fact that this Article had no place in the Creeds of 
the Christian Church for above four centuries, that when 
first introduced, it was equivalent to the burial of Christ, 
and supplied the place of the word “buried,” may well 
lead us to question the scripturalness of the Article, as 
generally interpreted. Another point that may cause us 
to question its credibility, is the great variety of interpre- 
tations attached to the passage of Scripture, sup to 
teach it. 

The passages, which are supposed to teach Christ’s de- 
scent to hell, and upon which chiefly is built the idea of 
an intermediate place, which is neither heaven nor hell, 
are the following: (1) Ps. 16: 10, quoted by Peter; Acts 
2: 27,31; and by Paul, Acts 13:35. (2) Eph. 4:8— 
10. (8) 1 Pet. 3: 18—20. We think these passages, cor- 
rectly interpreted, teach no such doctrine as is claimed. 
A presentation of the various interpretations of these pas- 
sages, would extend our article to too great a length. We 
shall state merely what we regard as their true meaning. 

1. The Psalmist, as quoted by Peter and Paul. “Bor 
thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol (hell), neither wilt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.” (Ps. 16: 
10). The latter part of this passage is easily understood. 
It evidently is a prophecy, and means, that the body of 
Christ should not see corruption ; that, in this respect, he 
would differ from David, and mankind generally. The 
only points of difficulty are: (1) The meaning of “my 
soul,” as used in this connection; and, (2) the meaning of 
Sheol (hell). We regard this as one of the passages, in 
which Sheol should have been translated grave. This will 
appear as soon as we shall have determined the true mean- 
ing of “my soul.” Does this refer to the human soul of 
Christ, or may it be otherwise understood? We do not 
think that it has such a reference. We understand it as 
signifying the person, and is equivalent to “me,” “my 
body,” “my person.” The two clauses are, no doubt, sy- 
nonymous, and the passage simply means, “Thou wilt not 
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leave me (my body) in the grave, neither wilt thou suffer 
me to become subject to corruption.” 

Starke* says: “Soul here means, not the spirit, but the 
person, with reference to the body,” and he paraphrases 
the passage, as follows: “My Heavenly Father will not 
leave my soul, my body, which laid aside its natural life at 
the cross in hell, in death and in the grave.” 

Dr. Scottt says: “For thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell” is explained, according to the Hebrew idiom, by the 
corresponding clause, “neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption,” that is, thou wilt not leave me un- 
der the power of death. Here soul is put for person, and 
Sheol, or Hades, for the grave.” This, we may remark, is 
not an unusual rendering of the onpcoenen soul, my soul, 
&c. The Hebrew word thus rendered, is Nephesch and 
was often used to denote the whole person. Hence the 
rendering adopted is not peculiar. Numb’ 23:10: “Let 
me, my soul (Nepheschi), die the death of the righteous.” 
Judges 16:30: “And Sampson said, Let my soul (Ne- 
pheschi) die with the Philistine.” “Gen. 87: 21: “Let us 
not kill him,” (Naphesch). Josh. 10:39: “And utterly 
destroyed all the souls (Nephesch) that were therein,” 7. ¢., 
all the persons therein. By remembering these two facts, 
that Nephesch, often rendered soul, means the person with 
reference to the body; and that Sheol frequently means 
the grave when otherwise translated, we will have a key 
that will unlock those passages, which are ae to 
teach a common receptacle of the spirits of the departed. 
It will appear that the grave is the common receptacle re- 
ferred to, and that no distinct affirmation is made in regard 
to their souls. 

The language of Peter and Paul (Acts 2 : 27 and 18: 
85) is in perfect accord with this interpretation of the 
prophecy. They refer to this prophecy to prove the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus; they show that the resurrection of the 
Messiah was the subject of prophecy; and that, as Jesus 
rose from the dead without experiencing corruption, 
therefore he was the Messiah. e point of their argu- 
ment lies clearly in the miracle of the resurrection. Paul 
does not even quote the first part of the passage. His 
omission of the words, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in 





* Synopsis Bibliothece Exegetice. 
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Hades,” is indirect proof, that there is no important truth 
contained in them, aside and different from what is ex- 
pressed by the words “neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption.” It is evident that Peter also 
uses the term sou/ in the sense of person, and Hades for the 
grave; and makes the last clause explanatory of the first. 

There is here, consequently, no proof of a descensus ad 
inferos; no evidence that Christ went down to Hades, that 
imaginary realm of all departed spirits; no intimation that 
he abode in the paradise of the blessed dead, or in the ge- 
henna of the lost. So far as these passages are concerned, 
we have no information as to where the soul of Christ was, 
between his death and resurrection. 

2. The secod passage, usually adduced to favor the doc- 
trine of Christ’s descent to hell, is Eph. 4 : 8—10. 

As Hades was supposed to be situated beneath the earth, 
or in the lower parts of the earth, the opinion has been 
maintained that the apostle, in this passage, teaches Christ’s 
descent to hell. It has often been quoted in support of 
this doctrine, but without good reason. The apostle does 
not assert that Christ descended, after his death, into hell. 
The opposite is certainly indicated. There is no evidence 
that the apostle means the place of departed souls, in any 
sense, by the expression, “the lowest parts of the earth.” 
These words are expressive of his humiliation. Heaven 
and earth are opposed to each other. One is above; the 
other is beneath. From the one Christ descended to the 
other; and he came not only to the earth, but he stooped 
to the most humble condition of humanity here. There 
is, consequently, no support to the doctrine of Christ’s de- 
scent to hell. We have a reference to the incarnation of 
Jesus, including his entire mediatorial work on earth, his 
ascension to heaven, and his final triumph, nothing in fa- 
vor of the Descensus ad Inferos. 

8. It yet remains to consider 1 Pet. 3: 18—20. Of 
this passage we have two leading interpretations, differing 
vastly in the conclusions reached. (1) The advocates of 
a literal and local descent of Christ to hell claim, that this 
passage teaches, that, between his death and resurrection, 
Christ went down to Hades in person, and preached to the 
disembodied spirits there, especially to the disobedient Antedi- 
luvians. They differ, as to whether it was his soul only ; 
or his Divinity only ; or whether it was both his soul and 
body, that descended? They differ also as to whether it 
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was to the happy, the paradisiacal part of Hades, or to the 
unhappy, the gehennaen part, to which he made the de- 
scent? They differ further, as to the object of the descent. 
Whether it was to proclaim his complete triumph to his 
friends; or to friends and foes? Whether it was to deliver 
the Old Testament saints from those gloomy and shadowy 
realms, to which they had been consigned? Or, whether 
it was to make new offers of mercy to those, who on earth 
remained disobedient? It seems to us to follow, that, if 
this passage teaches Christ’s literal descent to Hades, it 
clearly teaches his descent to the abode of the wicked; 
- and also, that his preaching was to the impenitent dead, 
wherein is implied further offers of mercy. And this is 
theconclusion reached by many who have embraced the 
doctrine of a local descent. “Sound exegesis,” says a wri- 
ter in the Hvangelical Review, (Vol. 17: 18) “clearly estab- 
lishes the apostolic declaration, that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
after his crucifixion, went, in spirit, to the place of depart- 
ed spirits (Hades, Sheol as in the Syriac), and there preach- 
ed to those spirits, who, in the days of Noah, during the 
building of the Ark, persisted in unbelief and disobedi- 
ence.” The conclusion reached is: “If such mercy was 
shown to the hardened impenitents of the day of Noah 

that the Son of God visited them in the gloomy prison of 
the spirit-world, and preached to them the gospel, may we 
not cherish the hope, that similar mercy may be shown to 
the untold millions, who, without any fault of theirs, die 
in heathen or Mohammedan countries, beyond the reach 
and influence of the gospel ?” 

We regard this hope of the writer, as the legitimate 
conclusion of his interpretation ; only that we can see no 
reason for the limitation of the offers of mercy to those 
who, without any fault of theirs, die beyond the reach and 
influence of the gospel. This limitation is not justified by 
the facts in the case. Those, to whom Christ is supposed 
to have preached in hell, did not die beyond the reach of 
such influence. Noah was a “preacher of righteousness,” 
and, no doubt, faithfully fulfilled his mission as such, yet 
his cotemperaries remained disobedient. If, then, there is — 
mercy in store for these, where shall be its limit? 

If we interpret this passage, as signifying a literal de- 
scent of Christ to hell to preach the gospel (+=npvev) to the 
spirits of the wicked Antediluvians, it opens the door to a 
multitude of conjectures and gives some countenance to 
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those errors that have arisen in regard to the future of the 
impenitent dead. In view of this, we may well ask, is this 
the meaning of this passage? Is it the true interpreta- 
tion? We think not. 

2. The other leading interpretation, the one we regard 
as coming nearest the truth, teaches, that the spirit spoken 
of by the apostle, was the Holy Spirit, and not the human 
soul of Christ; that the peaching was, through the instru- 
mentality of Noah whom Christ had inspired by his Spirit 
to preach to his cotemporaries, and that these, notwithstanding 
Noah’s preaching, remained disobedient, impenitent, and 
were, at the time when Peter wrote, in the prison of hell, the 
Dr. abode of lost souls. “In confirmation of this view,” says 
Scott,* (1) Noah is expressly called, in Scripture, a preach- 
er of righteousness. (2) The apostle tells us, elsewhere, 
that the spirit that was in the patriarchs and prophets, was 
the Spirit of Christ. (3) The inhabitants of the old world 
were disobedient, as here described, and were cut off for 
their sins. They were warned and called to repentance. 
And (4) For this very purpose, the apostle makes emphatic 
the preaching of Christ by Noah, to prove that the 
were without excuse.” This passage, thus Peeatior | 

ives no countenance to the doctrine of Christ’s descent to 
Fell. Like those before examined, it furnishes no proof 
in favor of the doctrine. Hence we are driven to the con- 
clusion, that this Article, as found in the Creeds of Chris- 
tendom, has no scriptural basis: that there is no passage in 
all the Bible that teaches it. 

Christ’s descent to Hades has been the great argument 
to prove an intermediate place, that was neither heaven 
nor hell. The passages, to which we have referred, have 
been the principal ones to prove a common receptacle of 
the spirits of all the departed. If Christ did not go to 
Hades after his burial, then it cannot be shown that any 
one of the righteous dead went thither. A careful exam- 
ination of the other passages of the New Testament, in 
which the word Hades is found in the original, will con- 
firm what we have already written. It will appear that 
the term sometimes signifies the grave, but that when it 
refers toa place beyond the grave, it is used in a bad sense, 
and is equivalent to Gehenna, the abode of the lost. Prof. 
Poeciat speaking on this subject, says: “We do not find, 





* In the Christ of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Tt Bib. Sacra. Vol. 13 : 160. 
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in the Scriptures, a passage which requires the term Hades 
to be referred to any indiscriminate abode of the dead, 
other than the grave: there is nota e which speaks 
of a righteous man as going to it, or on connected with 
it. It always involves the idea of something dark and 
dreadful. The wicked are often said to enter it; it is, 
many times, positively represented asa place of punish- 
ment.” We may add, surely a place that is represented as 
“@ prison,” (1 Pet. 8:19); with gates and bars, (Matt. 16: 
18); and locks (Rev. 1:18); whose situation is downwards 
f tt. 11:23, and Luke 10: 15); is nota fitting abode 
or the sainted dead. It cannot be the home, even for a 
season, of those who die in the Lord. The doctrine of 
Hades, the doctrine of an intermediate place, which is 
neither heaven nor hell, and the doctrine of Christ’s de- 
scent to Hades, we regard as originating in mischievous 
errors. Very early in the history of the Christian Church, 
the idea arose, that, because of some imperfection still 
clinging to the Christian at his death, he was unfit, at once, 
to appear in the paradise of God; and hence an inferior 
ouies was created, where he must sojourn during the 
ntermediate State, and acquire a meetness for the super- 
nal paradise. The purgatory of the Romanist, his Zi 
Patrum, and his Limbum Infantum, are but variations of 
this idea. Nearly allied to this, though applying to di- 
rectly opposite characters, arose the idea, that many who 
died impenitent and especially those who were without a 
revelation, were too good to be consigned immediately to 
Gehenna, the hell of the lost; and hence they originated 
an intermediate place for them, where it was hoped that 
some remedial influence might be brought to bear upon 
them and effect their deliverance. To give efficacy to 
these views and furnish some ground of expectation, that 
in this intermediate place (Hades), the righteous and the 
wicked would be benefited, it was deemed necessary that 
Christ should descend to that intermediate place and 
preach to its imprisoned spirits. Hence we have interpre- 
tations of Scripture to suit these views. It is scarcely ne- 
.cessary to add that these views are based on error, and are en- 
tirely unscriptural. The Scriptures invariably teach, that 
Christ is the Christian’s perfect righteousness, that his 
blood cleanses from all sin, that by its sprinkling the soul 
is fitted to enter into the holy place. It is, therefore, a 
reflection upon the work of Christ, to suppose that some 
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other agency is necessary to fit him for heaven. It is also 
a reflection upon the Holy Spirit. It is his office to sanc- 
tify, to fit the soul for glory. He perfects the souls of be- 
lievers in holiness, and not the shadowy regions of Hades. 
Equally unscriptural is the idea of another day of 

another offer of mercy, to those who die out of Christ. 
The Bible reveals but two classes, two ways, two destinies. 
This life is ever represented as the season of grace. To 
suppose that there is another, in the future life, is in con- 
flict with the whole tenor and spirit of the Scriptures. 
Now, To-day, is the language of inspiration. He that hiv- 
eth and believeth, shall never die. No work in the grave. 


Heaven or Hell, the immediate Portion of Departed Spirits. 


We have already stated in this discussion, that there 
were two places in the future world, and only two; to one 
or the other of which, departed souls wing their way im- 
mediately, upon laying aside their earthly tabernacles. 
These are heaven and hell; the former, the home of the 
sainted dead ; the latter, the abode of the impenitent dead. 
In the narrative of the rich man and Lazarus, we have 
evidence of the truths here stated. Lazarus died, and was 
immediately carried into Abraham’s bosom. This, of 
course, means that he was with Abraham. Where was 
Abraham? Certainly not in Hades. He was in the king- 
dom of heaven, (Matt. 8:11): “For he looked for a cit 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God” 
(Heb. 11: 10). He was one of those, who desired a better 
country, that is, a heavenly; for whom God had prepared 
a city (Heb. 11: 16). The rich man also died, and imme- 
diately in hell (Hades) he suffers the torments of the un- 
quenchable flame. This Hades has all the characteristics 
of the Gehenna of fire, and is, no doubt, the same. The 
words of our Lord to the dying malefactor upon the cross, 
teach death and immediate glory, as the portion of peni- 
tent believers. “To-day thou shalt be with me in para- 
dise,” (Luke 23 : 43). The word paradise occurs three 
times in the New Testament. Paul speaks (2 Cor. 12 : 4) 
of being caught up to the third heaven, into paradise, 
where he heard unspeakable words; and Jesus says (Rev. 
2:17), “To him that overcometh, will I give to eat of the 
tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 
In both these instances, it is admitted, as: referring to hea- 
ver the eternal home of the blessed. Why should we 
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give it a different meaning in the only other instance in 
which it occurs? There is no reason, except that of su 
porting a doctrine, which we have shown is not found in 
the Bible. That paradise, in the passage above quoted, is 
the same as heaven, is evident, from the fact that Christ is 
represented as going to heaven at hisdeath. His dying 
prayer was: “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 
ris is universally admitted, that Christ, after sojourning 
forty days upon earth, ascended to heaven, God’s dwelling 
lace. This is distinctly stated (Acts 1:11). Hence, to 
with Christ, is to be in heaven. This was Paul’s ex- 
pectation. Absent from the body, was to be present with 
the Lord. “We know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens” (2 Cor. 
5:1). The whole Bible is in harmony with these pas- 
sages. Enoch, we are told, was not found, for God took 
him. Whither, if not to heaven? Elijah, it is expressly 
said, was taken up into heaven (2 Kings 2:11). Stephen, 
when dying, saw the heavens opened, and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God. He prayed: “Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” His prayer was, no doubt, offered 
up, in the full expectation of at once entering the heavenly 
radise, and enjoying communion and fellowship with his 
lessed Lord. The spirits of the just men made perfect, 
are spoken of as being in the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, along with an innumerable company 
of ate and Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant. 
Hence, we conclude, the pious dead are not in a state or 
lace of transition ; not in Hades; not in a lower paradise, 
ut in heaven, with Christ, who is at the right hand of 
God. 

That the wicked, also, at once enter upon their eternal 
state, and take up their abode in hell, immediately after 
death, is shown, not only in the narrative already referred 
to, but also in what is said of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
the cities about them, by Jude (v. 7). These “are set 
forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire.” The same truth is clearly intimated by Peter (1 
Epist. 8 : 19), who speaks of the wicked Antediluvians as 
the “spirits in prison,” and this prison, we have already 
shown, was the prison of hell. Death and immediate en- 


trance into heaven or hell, is the doctrine of the poetsgand 
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the sentiment of those sacred songs, that relate to man’s 
future state, which have been sung in every age of the 
Church. This doctrine is the heartfelt conviction of earn- 
est piety, at all times, and in all lands. It has cheered the 
martyr amid the flames, and sustained and comforted the 
dying Christian, languishing into life, upon his couch. It 
is this sentiment that robs death of much of its sting, and 
the grave of much of its terror. 
It does not follow, from the fact that there are but two 
places of abode in the future world, that there are not de- 
rees of bliss in heaven, or of punishment in hell. We 
lieve, that the mansions of our heavenly home are suit- 
ed to the moral condition of each one; that each one will 
be assigned to that apartment in his Father’s house, which 
will be suited to his capacity, whether in an embodied, or 
disembodied, state. So, too, there are, no doubt, compart- 
ments in hell, where each one will suffer eternally, accord- 
ing to the degree of his guilt. Nor are we to suppose 
that, because the dead have entered upon their final an 
eternal state, that, therefore, no resurrection of the body 
will take place. This is clearly revealed, and is necessary ; 
necessary, in order to the full redemption of man; neces- 
sary, to show the complete triumphs of the gospel over 
the ruins of the fall. Besides, it is proper, that the body, 
which, during the probationary state, should share its eter- 
nal state, whether it be one of happiness or woe. Nor are 
we to conclude, that this re-union of soul and body may not 
result in greatly increased happiness to the righteous, and 
tly increased suffering to the impenitent. It will, no 
Soabt add to the joys of the one, and the sorrows of the 
other. It is, no doubt, true, that, whilst the Intermediate 
State will be one of great blessedness and glory to the right- 
eous in heaven, and one of fearfnl suffering and woe to the 
wicked, in hell; the happiness of the former, and the mis- 
ery of the latter, will receive their consummation only on 
the great day of the world’s convocation, when the Judge 
of all the earth shall publicly announce the issues of man’s 
probation, and invite his now embodied saints to the joys 
of his heavenly kingdom, and send away the impenitent to 
the realms of darkness, to endure everlasting punishment. 
Vou. XX. No. 78. 26 
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ARTICLE II. 


TRUE FAITH: ITS NATURE AND EFFICACY. 
By Rev. N. Van Ausfine, Minden, N. Y. 


The doctrine of true faith occupies a prominent position 
in the system of religious truths. It is vital to the life of 
Christianity. It is essential to the full development and 
permanence of the Christian Church. It is equally im- 
portant to the justification, salvation and spiritual life of 
the individual Christian. Repudiate this doctrine, tear 
it out of the creed of the Church, and we eclipse our hope 
of eternal eR and undermine the living fabric of 
the Church. ‘True, it is not the only doctrine that is fun- 
damental in the gospel of Christ, in relation to the work 
and progress of justifying grace, and the completion of 
the full development of religion, in time and in eternity; 
but it holds as near a relation to Christ, the great unorigi- 
nated life of Christianity, as any other doctrine possibly 
can sustain. Without it we can have no true gospel, no 
justified and saved professors of Christ, and no living, 
prosperous Church, embodying the essential elements, and 
practically exemplifying the pure principles, of the kingdom 
of God. We may have those who are baptized with the 
name of Christians, and the organized y, called the 
Church, conforming to all the rules of religious and sacra- 
mental worship; but these, without evangelical faith, are 
false to the name, and to God, and the other is a sham of 
the holy mystical body of Christ. 

Christ is the Rock, the firm and permanent foundation 
of the Church, which, when truly organized and sanctified, 
constitutes “the pillar and ground of the truth.” When 
she infolds in her life, and in all her parts, the essential 
doctrines of the Bible, being invigorated and developed by 
their native forces, and presenting the full proportions of 
the body of Christ, strong] unfolded, she will bid defiance 
to the foul assaults of infidelity, and the fierce storms of 
the corruptions of earth. She will prove by her doctrine, 
worship, spiritual life and vigorous operations in Christ’s 
great missionary and legitimate work, that she is not a 
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misnomer and a caricature of her true character and pro- 
fessed loyalty. She will show, that God intended that she 
should embrace a chosen people, a royal priesthood, a 
household of faith, constantly encireling his altar of wor- 
ship, to diffuse truth, knowledge and pnity, and spread 
his kingdom over the whole earth. To do this, there is 
need of true faith; but this faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God. What is this faith? What 
does it effect? To answer these questions, and to unfold 
and apply the great principle of justifying and saving faith, 
is the chief object of this discussion. 


The Nature of True Faith. 


Every truth is confronted by falsehood, and every Chris- 
tion virtue by its counterfeit; hence there is need of en- 
lightened reason and mora] sense, to discriminate, to ac- 
cept and reject. If there is a true and a false faith, the 
one leading to spiritual life and glory, and the other to 
deception, death, and final misery, then it is necessary to 
understand the subject, and be governed by the truth, as 
taught by Christ. Faith is‘a result, an effect, of some le- 

itimate cause, though it also is a secondary cause toa 
egitimate effect, whether it be hope, or fear, or salvation, 
depending on the character of the faith exercised, and its 
objects. hen the mind is brought under the influence of 
truth, convinced and governed by it, then we see the psy- 
chological process of the product of faith. Without con- 
viction, there can be no faith, for the mind must possess 
light and, at least, apprehend the object, either by person- 
al knowledge, or by sufficient testimony. Therefore the 
Romish Church proclaims the doctrine of faith erroneous- 
ly, when she teaches that man does not need to apprehend 
every truth on which to exercise faith, only explicit faith. 
on the Church, and implicit faith on all the Church con- 
tains ; that the right of private judgment is heretical ; that 
the prerogative of interpretation and judgment, is lodged 
only in the Church; and that her uttered dogmas, are all- 
authoritative, and the full limitation as to the objects of 
faith. Equally false is it to teach, that a mere intellectual 
conviction, and an historical belief, constitute justifying 
and saving faith. Faith, as a mere mental process, is one 
thing, but saving faith is something more, higher and ho- 

er. 

1. The faith that justifies and saves the soul from sin, 
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must have the knowledge of those truths in living con- 
nection with Christ. Not the mere abstract truths of God, 
but those  eeversa which have been baptized in the 
fountain of Christ's wisdom and purity and blood. These 
we must feel and realize, for when the soul exercises this 
faith, it is necessary to have a concurrence of the under- 
standing and will, to knew the truth and assent to it. A 
faith that does net apprehend the doctrines of Christ, and 
choose to be controlled by him, can never translate us into 
the realm of spiritual light and life. The Christian does 
not live and ripen for heaven by any virtue, found in- 
herent in ceremonial worship, nor by any native goodness 
in himself, for to these he is dead as sources of righteous- 
ness, slain by the moral law and his sins, therefore he is 
constrained and gowerned by the doctrine of faith on the 
Son of God. Shut up the soul in darkness and ignorance, 
close up every avenue of the light and glory of truth to 
the understanding and ‘will, with the affections and desires, 
and you render the exercise of intelligent and saving faith 
impossible. For how shall we believe in that, of which 
we have never heard, of which we have no clear and defi- 
nite conception? True, we may not fully comprehend 


every doctrine of the divine — of redemption, of the 


nature and character of God and the Messiah, for our faith 
has more to do with fact and testimony, than with the phi- 
losophical analysis of truth and the Godhead, or even the 
mysteries of the gospel. We must, at least, clearly appre- 
hend (if not fully comprehend) the real existence of Christ, 
his offices as teacher, sacrificer and lord, and the momen- 
tous object of his mission, his adequate qualifications and 
sufficiency, to save all who come to him by faith. With- 
out this knowledge and assurance of faith, what motive 
- can we have to seek, ask and make the effort to secure sal- 
vation? None at all, but utter darkness will brood over 
the soul in dismal and hopeless despondency. 

If knowledge must precede and accompany justifying 
faith, the light of truth and the Holy Spirit, is equally ne- 
cessary, to manifest our sins, pollution and great danger ; 
to reveal the necessity, suitableness and sufficiency of the 
blood of Christ, asa remedy. Not to know, feel and re- 
alize these cardinal] truths of the gospel, would utterly ex- 
clude the possibility and suitable anxiety, to come to Christ 
under the promptings of saving faith. As it is the une- 
quivocable testimony of God, that, without faith, it is im- 
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ape to be saved, therefore the real necessity, that the 
ight of truth and knowledge, should be imparted so fully 
to the soul, as to afford a clear consciousness of our sinful 
and ruined condition, our utter unfitness for heaven and 
yo ame of the good and holy, and that, nowhere 
else than in Christ, can salvation be found. So soon as 
we are fully enlightened, to know and feel assured that 
Christ is an all-sufficient Saviour, that his blood will 
cleanse from every stain and guilt of sin, when applied, 
we feel encouraged to come, with undoubting faith and a 
loving heart. Then it may be said, blessed is he, who has 
the requisite knowledge and the genuine faith, and partici- 
pates eee A in Christ’s free and full salvation 

2. The saving faith of Christ requires the cordial assent 
of the will, as well as the understanding. It is, doubtless, 
true, that many know the truth, and their sinful state, and 
never come to Christ for salvation. The obvious, and on- 
ly reason, is, they rebel against their conviction. Knowl- 
edge and conviction do not necessitate submission to the 
will of God and plan of redemption, the proximate step to 
faith and salvation. Herein we behold the pertinence of 
the assent of the will, after receiving the illumination of 
the truth and the Spirit, to the exercise of true faith in 
Christ. Faith that is true, energetic and controlling, will 
induce legitimate action and corresponding fruit, otherwise 
it is dead and fruitless. As the will is the governing 
power of the soul, it must assent to, and acquiesce in, the 
motives of the gospel and salvation and be controlled, and 
hence direct all the mental and moral faculties of the mind 
in faith and consecration to God. Mere assent, is not 
faith, but it is an essential element and link in the chain to 
draw the soul to Christ. He that cometh to Christ, must 
believe that he is, and the rewarder of those who dil- 
igently seek him. 

The understanding, under the influence of light and 
truth, assents to the doctrines of God, and the credibility 
of the Bible, all the reasons and arguments adduced are 
sufficiently cogent, conclusive and convincing to | 
our belief; then to make them effective and practical, we 
need the assent of the will, to choose God for our — 
and object of worship, and the Bible as our code of law to 
regulate our life and give growth to a holy character. In- 
toxicate and govern the affections, feelings and desires of 
the heart, and restrain the assent of both the understand- 
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‘ing and will, by atheistical thoughts and incredulity, and 
you positively and effectually preclude all possible acts of 
trae faith in God or the Bible, and rear up an unsurpassi- 
ble barrier to become savingly interested in the Divine 
Saviour. True faith, therefore, governs the will, deter- 
mines the choice of right objects, by the concurrent assent 
and dictate of the polleentadieg in harmony with all the 
moral feelings, emotions and affections of the heart; for as 
soon as a conquest of the will is obtained, all the other re- 
bellious powers submit to the government of grace and of 
Christ. Then we discover another development of the 
harmonious and beautiful system of the saving religion of 
the gospel. 

3. True faith manifests entire approbation of Christ as 
our Saviour. Approbation expresses the state or disposi- 
tion of mind, in which we see the fitness of certain things 
and their arrangement to work out a desirable end, there- 
fore the view creates a feeling of gratification and happi- 
ness. We approve of the means, and are pleasantly ex- 
cited in contemplating the object. It is certain that justi- 
fying faith exhibits our approval of Christ as a suitable 
and sufficient Saviour. But in order to approve of Christ, 
we need the illumination of the Spirit, to enable us to see 
our ruined moral condition, as sinners before God ; to feel 
that our destruction is imminent, and the great necessity 
of speedy help from some external source. We are dead 
in sin, shut up in a horrible pit of sinking mire and una- 
ble to deliver and save ourselves. We must inevitably 
perish, without the helping hand of Christ. 

If the light of God should shine only into our dismal 
dungeon of sin, we should be overwhelmed by billows of 
despair and be constrained to cry out in agony, there is no 
deliverance from the wretchedness of a horrid death; but 
the sunlight of heaven is spread over the whole area of 
the gospel, and there we behold suitable means devised, 
and the influences of love and mercy in full play to effect 
our salvation. Convinced that the whole arrangement of 
the gospel is wisely adapted and possessed of abundant 
virtue and effectiveness to work out a complete salvation, 
therefore by faith we look and trust on the Son of God. 
As in it we see the wisdom of God revealed from heaven, 
we are pleased and approve; we embrace and are blessed. 

Now, approbation of Christ is not impractical, for there 
is nothing repulsive in him. The sinner who is deeply 
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conscious of sin, and in the agony of his feeling, should 
look to Christ for help, and discover such signs of weak- 
ness in him, as might render him inadequate to the work 
of redemption, or such symptoms of pride as might bring 
upon himself a supercilious treatment in his profound hu- 
miliation for his sins and folly, or such super-abundance of 
jon as might control his judgment and direct his deal- 
ings by fluctuating or cruel caprice, he might be repelled 
in his feelings and approach to Christ, as the mighty and 
willing Saviour. But there is nothing repulsive in the 
character of Christ, in his doctrine, in his moral perfec- 
tions and his remedial work, to all who are divinely illu- 
minated, deeply conscious of sin and of their need of help. 
To such, Christ is the chief among ten thousand, the ful- 
ness of all that is lovely, and none so much desired and 
longed for as he. The Father could look through the eye 
of holiness, at his baptism in Jordan, and behold in him 
the paragon of perfection and moral worth, and utter in an 
audible voice, his sense of approbation: “This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” So lovely was he, 
while coronated in his uncreated glory, or heartily and 
obediently engaged to give a practical solution to the stu- 
ndous work of human redemption, that it was divinely 
said: “Let all the angels worship him.” Even on the ig- 
nominious cross, there issued forth such light, truth, puri- 
ty, moral worth, such fulness of redemptive mercy and 
grace, that the eyes of all should be attracted and gaze 
with wonder and delight on his suffering, majesty and 
glory. Oh, how lovely and beloved is our anointed Sa- 
viour and Advocate in earth and in heaven! Honored 
and approved by the glorious host and glorified ones on 
high! Should not, therefore, all sinful beings approve 
and claim him as their Saviour, and crown him Lord of 
all? 

4. True faith is always characterized with the choice and 
obedience of the will. Speculation and critically learned 
disquisitions have passed and repassed, in stern conflict, 
the metaphysical arena of the will. All this studied and 
intense discussion, doubtless, “apne importance and utili- 
ty in the investigation of truth ; but it lies outside of the de- 


sign of this essay. It is enough for us to know and recog- 
nize, that the soul is a pure spiritualit , indivisible and inde- 
structible, possessing the function of will, the power that 
determines action and makes choice. The will is free, 
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possessing in itself the spring of action, and not depend- 
ent, as matter, for action, as acted upon. This pt is 
inborn, therefore the soul is responsible to God for the ex- 
ercise and character of its choice. To attach responsibili- 
ty to the mind for the choice of the will, it is necessary for 
reason to be unobstructed and able to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood ; the moral sense to discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong; the volitions of the will to be 
self-decided, or the mind to determine its own action and 
choice. Man, thus constituted, becomes the subject of 
moral government, held under law to God, and responsible 
for the formation of a correct moral character; for this 
reason God enforces his autherity by commands, promises 
and impassioned entreaties,.to induce a course of life in 
vital connection with a blissful immortality. In the light 
of the character of God, his supreme and universal gov- 
ernment, and his relation to all his creatures; and man’s 
intellectual and moral constitution, his relations and re- 
sponsibilities to God, and his great and final destiny, we 
may understand the absolute necessity, that our will should 
assent, choose and submit, to the will of God, in the exer- 
cise of saving faith and the attainment of a Christian 
heart. When Christ becomes the ruling power of the 
soul, all else must bow in subjection, for he is Lord of all. 
In true and saving faith, we obey God and choose the 
right. 

5 True faith receives Christ as he is offered in the gos- 
pel. The emphatic and pertinent declaration of the apos- 
tle is: “So we preach and so ye believe.” The doctrines 
and proposals of the gospel, clearly and faithfully, made 
known, are to be accepted with honest hearts—received 
and practiced as offered by the accredited ministry of the 
Master. So Noah conformed to the will of God, when 
warned and instructed to prepare an Ark for the safety of 
himself and family from the fearful catastrophe of the Del- 
uge, and land every living creature beyond the flood to 
replenish the earth. So Abraham received the message of 
God, and carried its instructions in his daily life, by faith 
and obedience. And so true faith always receives the offers 
of the gospel, and practices the precepts of Christ in their 
spirit and obvious intention, with cordiality and reveren- 
tial fear. It certainly is not allowable in the economy of 
the gospel and of salvation, with the established mode and 
means of attaining grace and eternal life, to substitute an- 
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other method, diverse and conflicting, to secure the same 
object. Since God has set up his covenant of mercy and 
life, ordered and secure in all its arrangements, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to conform to its requirements and provi- 
sions, to avail ourselves of its benefits. We must dissent 
from none, but comply cheerfully with all. The feeling to 
except, has the ingredient of unbelief. 

Christ is offered in the gospel sincerely, and as a real Sa- 
viour.. As he is offered to a penitent race, so he should 
be received. If God is honest and sincere, means what he 
says, and will make good his proposal, and will not tantal- 
ize our feeling and disappoint our expectations, then we 
should be honest and sincere in every feeling of the heart 
and purpose of the soul, when we accept Christ, as our Sa- 
viour and Master. Hypocrisy, in all its convolutions, 
hidings and false pretences, is naked and open to the eye 
of God, and is always, and everywhere, an abomination in 
the presence of holiness and heaven. If any class of sin- 
ners were scathed by the hot denunciations of Christ, 
while on earth, they were the hypocrites among the Jews, 
who drew nigh to him and honored him with their lips, 
while their Yeorts were far away, full of thoughts and 
plans to injure and destroy him. Instead of faith, they 
were full of unbelief; their condition increasing in desper- 
ation, and their feet already pressing on the crumbling mar- 
gin of their fearful destiny, laved by the fiery billows of 
damnation. , Hence the honest, loving and holy Saviour, 
whose lips were used to utter words of kindness and meek- 
ness, but whose heart could cherish no fellowship with hy- 
pocrisy and the unfruitful works of darkness, was con- 
strained to utter this withering interrogation: “How can 
ye escape the damnation of hell ?” 

Every sinner with a penitent heart and true faith, will 
come to Christ with honest and sincere intention, yielding 
obedience to the word of life, and make a full and perpet- 
ual consecration of himself to his service and glory. If 
ever honest and sincere, it will:be, when true faith does up 
the work of spiritual life and hope in his soul. Then de- 
ceit and double-dealing will find no shelter in his bosom, 
for his heart is actuated by motives as clear as sun-light 
and as pure as the mona «Hap The eye of the Saviour 
resting on the penitent, while approaching him with such 
sincerity of feeling and purpose, he will be prompted to 
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say, “An Israelite, indeed, in whom there is no guile.” 
When the gospel is received sincerely and reverently, then 
the abundant and enriching blesssings of grace are secured, 
and man goes forth on his pilgrimage justified and ir 

ace. 
as all the multiplicity of doctrines and precepts con- 
tained in the gospel, there is unity of trath, spirit and pur- 
pose. The gospel contains no absurdities and contradic- 
tions to neutralize its teaching and undermine its object. 
Therefore in the offering of Christ to our race, he must be 
sought after and accepted as a whole, and not as a divided 
Saviour; though manifold in his relations and offices, yet 
there is a unity of design. He did not assume, nor holds, 
a single relation or office, that can be dispensed with as 
useless and non-essential to constitute him the Great High 
Priest, the mighty Saviour and Bishop of souls. He is 
perfect God, perfect Man and perfect Messiah. In him 
there is no super-abundance of endowments, nor essential 
defectiveness; as he is, he is offered, in the gospel, to the 
reason, moral feelings and affections of men, and, as such, 
he must be accepted in entirety by unequivocating faith. 
If he presents himself to the world as a teacher, it presup- 
poses the fact of gross ignorance and the necessity that the 
resulting darkness should be dissipated by the light of 
truth ; therefore, we should receive him as the Great Pro- 
wet hear and obey his voice. God raised him up as the 

reat Teacher, in some respects, like Moses, with superior 
endowments, and as the depository of infinite wisdom and 
knowledge; hence we should listen “to his gracious words,” 
and be made wise unto salvation. He came also as the 
Great High Priest, to offer up the one all-atoning sacri- 
fice, to cleanse from sin and sanctify all who come unto 
God by him; and also to stand before the mercy-seat as 
their Intercessor, and to lead them into the Holiest, by the 
merit of his own precious blood. So necessary is it that 
mankind should receive him as their Priest, and so essen- 
tial to their purification and future well-being, that a re- 
jection of him will sweep away every refuge of safety and 
shut up the world in darkness, without a single glimmer- 
ing ray of hope and of heaven. There will remain no 
other sacrifice for sin, but a fearful looking for vengeance 
pry hee indignation, which shall overwhelm the enemies 
0 ' 

When men are taught and saved from sin, they need 
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rules and directions, to guide them and train them in the 
Christian life. The life of God in the soul, needs vigorous 
growth, blossoming and fruitfulness in a righteous charac- 
ter. In order to govern and help them up to perfection, 
Christ becomes their Lord. “He is Lord of all.” Asa 
king governs and proteets the nation, suppresses vice and 
wards off ruinous calamities, encourages patriotism, loyalty 
and material ten cee ; so Christ, as Lord in the king- 
dom of heaven, holds the sceptre of authority, gives laws, 
weeds out lust and corruption, until his people become a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works. As King, he rules 
the heart, the affeetions, desires and purposes, and will 
carry forward the noble conquest of the world, till nations 
bow before his throne and acknowledge his sceptre. The 
Psalmist felt the willing obedience predominant in the 
hearts of all saints, when he said: “Do with me as seem- 
eth good in thy sight.” Christ will have no traitors, no 
avale, for he alone has the right to reign. 

Christ is offered as the only Saviour. Besides him there 
is none other. Take him and live; reject him, and die. 
Many, however, do reject him; they even abhor him as 
the contemptible Nazarene. Any other Saviour, any other 
Way to heaven than by him, any other man than Christ, 
even Barabbas, is more highly esteemed and preferred. 
This same feeling of bitterness and persecution was preva- 
lent in the days of the prophets, when the people hewed 
out for themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that could 
hold no water. Neither could they see any comeliness in 
Christ, for which he was desirable, therefore they turned a 
deaf ear to the voice of his teaching, and a hard, rebellious 
heart against his proposals of mercy. Heaven and eter- 
nal life they, doubtless, desired; but they chose to climb 
up some other way, than to enter through Christ as the 
door. The people, at the present time, have many teach- 
ers and ways, which they prefer to Christ, who tenderly 
eares for their great interests, and the highway of holiness 
cast up for the ransomed of the Lord to tread. Some seek 
for salvation by the deeds of the law, by legal, rigorous 
and self-effected works, by morality and consistent living, 
by ritual performances and punctilious attentions to the 
externals of religious worship; others seek the same ob- 
ject by a sort of religious ovtgrowth, evoked from the soil 
of the natural heart by careful educational training. They 
highly approve of the axiom, that man is paturally a re- 
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ligious being, and then hastily seize upon the presump- 
tion, as though correlative, that, all that is necessary to 
fully prepare for companionship with God and angels, is 
the education of that religious nature, expanded and ma- 
tured, and all is inevitably right. This system, therefore; 
does not need a redemptive plan, wrought out by the obe- 
dience, suffering and death of Christ, for this implies the 
doctrine of fallen humanity, the utter destitution of innate 
virtuous goodness and holiness, the need of the Holy 
Spirit for illumination, repentance, faith, the radical reno- 
vation of the heart, and that salvation is derived from God 
and not the product of mental development. Hence we 
sometimes read such unchristian aphorisms, “It is absurd 
to suppose, that God can forgive sin only in pursuance of 
the sufferings of Christ.” Again, “So far as entrance into 
heaven is concerned, the saint and sinner stand on a level.” 
Not so the teachings of Christ’s gospel, for he offers him- 
self as the only Saviour. He has uttered the voice, that 
is now pealing through the world: “I am the way, the 
truth, the life; no man cometh to the Father except by 
me;” and Paul re-echoes the emphatic voice, when he 
says: “There is no other name given under heaven among 
men, whereby we can be saved.” After thorough study 
and long experience, Paul gives vent to his feeling and 
deep anxiety: “And be found in him, not having mine. 
own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ,” Phil.3:9. Not only was 
Christ his only Saviour ; but also the only source and vigor 
of his religious life. What else does he express when he 
says? “For I, through the law, am dead to the law, that I 
might live unto God, I am crucified with Christ; never- 
theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the 
life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for «me. 
I do not frustrate the grace of God; for if righteousness 
come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain,” Gal. 2 : 
19—21. 

Christ is offered freely, the merciful gift of God, and as 
such he must be accepted. He, who hath redeemed us 
with his own precious blood, and not with gold and silver; 
who loved us and gave himself for us as a sin-offering, 
that we might be clothed with the righteousness of God, 
be cleansed from all iniquity and have everlasting life ; 
he certainly will not permit us, “wretched sinners,” to add 
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anything to the merit and share in the glory of our re- 
demption. We are poor, and have nothing; blind, and 
need eye-salve; naked, and. must receive, from some 
source, the garment of praise; sick and in prison, and 
need kind ministrations and curative applications; shall 
self-deception, indifference, pride or a disdainful spirit, in- 
fluence us to turn away from the great Benefactor, and the 
only Physician who can do helpless sinners good? And 
then, too, when he offers his services freely, and will en- 
rich us for time and eternity with inexhaustible goodness 
and glory as the gift of God. Marvelous kindness, in- 
comprehensible love and infinite bowels of compassion are 
revealed in the atonement, in the proposals and applica- 
tions of the gospel to a sinful world! Oh, let us accept 
the gift as offered, meekly, readily and heartily, and be 
saved! True faith will receive it without misgiving or 
prevarication. 


The Efficacy of True Faith. 


The object of the gospel is to instruct, to convince and 
persuade, to pardon and purify, to make us the heirs and 
children of God ; divine truth is the appointed instrumen- 


tality, accompanied by the Holy — and true faith is 


the receptive soil of the heart, mellow, fertile and yielding 
dbundantly the fruit of righteousness. With true faith in 
Christ, we are complaisant before the eye of God, there- 
fore blessed and happy. 

1. True faith receives Christ; unbelief rejects him. 
These are opposite exercises and states of the mind; an- 
tagonisms in composition, in qualities and results. Faith 
receives Christ, and in him opens the foundation of spir- 
itual life, deriving refreshment, fruitfulness aud buoyant 
hope; unbelief spurns him and turns away from every 
avenue of mercy, of life and holy joy. True faith is gra- 
cious, commendable, excellent, well-pleasing to God ; while 
unbelief is more prolific, destructive and abominable than 
any other sin; it is a parent of sin, and the most damning. 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not, shall be damned,” Mark 16:16. Faith 
in a crucified Christ will save, and become the life of the 
soul; while unbelief nourishes sin and brings moral death 
and fights against God; for unbelief dishonors God, 
slights Christ and esteems his atoning blood an. unworthy 
thing, burlesques the wisdom of God in the atonement and 
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counts it foolishness, frustrates the design of the gospel, 
and destroys the Fatherhood of God, reducing our race to 
a state of orphanage. Where is there another sin so void 
of every virtuous element and such a decoction of black- 
ness, baseness and maliciousness as the sin of unbelief? 
It wars on earth and on heaven and is determined on a 
universal wreck. But true faith reaches forth its hand for 
the gift of God with meekness and grateful feeling, obedi- 
ent to the divine word, dependent for support on the 
strength of Christ, separate from wilful sin, hopeful in the 
spiritual conflicts with lust, principalities and powers, 
cheerful in duties and toil, ecstatic in its songs of praise to 
Him who is the Author of eternal redemption. Faith re- 
ceives, and whoever accepts Christ shall in no wise be- 
come an outcast. 

2. True faith justifies and purifies the heart. To justi- 
fy is to absolve from guilt, to remove crime and substitute 
innocence, for when God justifies, “Who shall lay anything 
to the charge of God’s elect?” To wash the hands in in- 
nocence and encompass the divine altar with bold and con- 
fident hearts, are the inestimable privileges of the sons of 
God, secured by faith in Christ. “Being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God.” “The just shall live by faith.” 
True faith does not justify and purify the sinner by an 
intrinsic virtue, or meritorious exercise, but by waiting of 
Christ, properly receiving the gift of grace and righteous- 
ness me making the appropriation to the destitute soul. 
Therefore the sinner is saved by Christ, through faith as 
the unmerited gift of God. Asa man without the hand, 
cannot do the work appropriate to that member; so the 
condemned sinner can not come to Christ and be saved, 
without the medium of faith, “for he that cometh to God 
must believe.” 

The work of pardon and justification of those covered 
with the sin and guilt of rebellion, in view of all the sur- 
roundings in God, his government and the constitution of 
things, is one of the most difficult and marvelous acts of 
the Infinite God. We know the very thing has been and 
is being done; the undoubted fact lies out clear as sunlight 
to the keen eye of faith. Neither angel nor saint can 
question the reality. But before the problem was demon- 
strated, astonishment rested on the thoughts of angelic 
minds and played on their glancing eye. Darius, the 
king of the East, studied the problem with distressing 
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anxiety and biased mind, until the going down of the sun; 
but he found no solution, no possible expediency, to save 
Daniel from the lions’ den and maintain his law and defend 
his throne. He only found the penalty was inevitable and 
must be executed. To pardon the culprit is, doubtless, 
one of the most perplexing acts the Executives of civil 
government are required to perform. The sanctity, force 
and authority of law must be upheld, crime must be de- 
tested, discouraged and not lose its warning voice in the 
ear of the public, the guilty must be punished and obedi- 
ent, patriotic citizens be protected, how then shall the 
honest executive, pardon criminals and conserve the gen- 
eral good? God has demonstrated the problem in the 
atonement wrought out by Christ, through toil, suffering 
and the cross. “But now the righteousness of God with- 
out the law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and 
the prophets; even the righteousness of God, which is by 
faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that believe ; 
for there is no difference; for all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God; being justified freely by his 

through the redemption that is in Christ + en 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God; to 
declare, I say, at this time his righteousness: that he might 
be just and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus,” 
Rom. 8 : 21—26. Not only was the believing Jew justi- 
fied and sanctified by faith in Christ, but the same virtue 
and saving influence was felt in the souls of Gentiles, for 
“God put no difference between them purifying their 
hearts by faith.” While this faith is found effective and 
saving in all hearts open to its reception and improvement, 
none can be saved, where true faith is a stranger. 

8. True faith secures spiritual adoption and a bond of 
union with Christ. The relation of sonship is not natural 
and underived, for the human race are aliens from God, in 
their moral condition they are “dead in trespasses and 
sins ;” “they are the children of wrath,” always actuated 
by the “spirit of disobedience,” fulfilling the lust of the 
flesh. 1n order to become the sons of God, they need the 
remission of sin, and deliverance from the penalty of the 
law, the renovation of their moral nature and restoration 
to the image of God, to the rights and relations which ac- 
crue to believers in the covenant of Grace. Paul says: 
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“Ye are all the sons of God by faith.” “If sons, then 
heirs, joint-heirs with Christ.” Being adopted into the 
spiritual household of faith and family of God, we are en- 
titled to all the immunities and rights of children. We 
are no longer the sons of a legal and ceremonial dispensa- 
tion, but heirs according to promise; no longer treated as 
strangers and aliens, but Eilow-citisens of a heavenly 
kingdom, sustaining the new relation of children, and en- 
joying facilities for imstruction and development of the 
filial feelings of the heart and a’ congenial character in our 
new home. It may now be said, in the language of the 
apostle John: “Beloved, now are ye the sons of God ;” 
partakers of the divine nature, bearing the image of 
Christ, the peculiar objects of his care and love, favored 
with his indwelling Spirit, to mould the soul for heaven, 
free from sin, guilt and the fear of death, inspired with ho- 
ly boldness ons unwavering confidence, and possessed with 


certain hope of the inheritance of the riches of our Fath- 

er’s home in glory. How great was the love to take us 

from our wretched condition, to remove our filthy and rag- 

ged garment and put on the best robe ; to spread an abun- 
nD 


t table in this wilderness, to satisfy the hungry, and to 
register our names among the generations of the righteous. 
This is not all of the rich blessing of true faith in Christ. 
We are not only made the children of God and heirs of 
imperishable riches; but there is formed also a strong and 
vital union between saints and their Saviour. As there is 
a union between the vine and its branches, so there is be- 
tween Christ and believers. They are engrafted in Christ, 
and as the branch drinks in the nourishment of the vine, 
so, through faith, Christ imparts his own spiritual life and 
= to the children of God. Hence they grow, bud, 

lossom and bear fruit. Seeing that all true believers are 
bound together by a strong family tie, and more strongly 
united to Christ, and through the Saviour to God, we may 
feel the force of the emotion and burning truth, struggling 
for utterance from the lips of Paul, when he says: ‘For 
this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that he would grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might by his 
spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted and grounded in 
love, may be able to comprehend with all saints, what is 
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the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to 


know the love of Christ, which th cory * that 
ph. 8: 


ye sighs be filled with the fulness of God,” 
14—19. 

4. True faith is the root of growth in grace, and the 
spring of peace and joy. This sup that we 
saving grace, and are blessed of God. This cannot be 
otherwise, for we have arrived at our heavenly Father's 
house in our spiritual pilgrimage. The character and 
heart are radically changed, our associations and relations 
are all new, emptied of all vanity and self-righteousness, 
once ignorant of God’s righteousness we toiled to work 
out one for ourselves, but now we live m Christ, by faith 
and love, and strive toabound yet more and mere in good- 
ness and the fulness of Christ. The command is, “to grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of the truth.” It was true 
in the Reformation, it was both the fountain of light and 
consolation to Luther, and the support of his courage and 
hope, that, “the just shall live by faith.” Faith in this re- 
vealed truth swept away from the area of the Reforma- 
tion the egregrious falsehood, that justification might be 
found in rites and ceremonies, in genuflexions and penance. 
It brought back to the Church a living Christ, to be loved 
and worshiped, and repudiated dead relics and religious 
mummery. Indeed, the tree of Christianity started with 
fresh life in its roots; the swelling bud, the unfolding leaf 
and bloom, only anticipated the ripe fruit of pardon, peace 
and joy. “The just shall live by faith” was the resurrec- 
tion power given to a dead Church, gave bones and flesh, 
nerved every muscle for the herculean task to diffuse life 
and holiness through the world. 

This doctrine of evangelical faith, is the root of spiritual 
life in every Christian heart; as it grows, enlarges in ca- 
pacity and effectiveness, it affords a larger measure of life 
and nourishment to the trunk and branches of personal 
piety. The child of God is growing im grace, in moral 
goodness and usefulness, for he “adds to his faith virtue, 
and to virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; 
and to temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness; 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to brotherly 
kindness, charity. For if these things be in you and 
abound, they make you that ye shall neither be barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 


Vou. XX. No. 78. 27 
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2 Peter 1: 5—8. These things I do, says the great apos- 
tle of the Gentiles: “I forget the things that Bre belrind 
and reach forth unto those things which are before; I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” Certainly, if faith is nourishment to the 
incipient root of true piety in the heart, it is needful to its 
| att and maturity ; and religion will be vigorous and ef- 

ctive in proportion to the energetic nature and operation 
of faith. Without faith we can not please God, neither 
begin to live, nor grow in godliness and holiness. As the 
soul is void of grace without faith, so the Church is dead 
in its absence. 

Faith is the spring of peace and joy. Not that a per- 
sonal faith in itself communicates uninterrupted and 
cloudless joy, for it is only the channel from Christ, the 
fountain to the heart. Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom 
we also have access by faith into this grace, wherein we 
stand and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” Peter 
lifts up his voice in sweet concert with Paul in utterance 
of this blessed truth. “Yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 


unspeakable and full of glory; receiving the end of your 


faith, even the salvation of your souls.” Not only have 
we the New Testament Scriptures teaching the sublime 
doctrine of spiritual growth and joy in personal piety; 
but the same truths come welling up in unison from the 
very altar of God in the old dispensation. Says the 
Psalmist: “I had fainted, unless I had believed to see the 
goodness of the Lord in the land of the living.” “He 
brought me up also out of the horrible pit, out of the miry 
clay, and set my feet upon a rock, and established my go- 
ings. And he hath put a new song into my mouth, even 
praise unto my God.” The prophet says: “The ransomed 
of the Lord shall return to come to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their head: they shall obtain joy and 

ladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” Peace 
in believing, will afford great peace in dying, and then an 
inheritance incorruptible and a crown that shall never fade, 
reserved in heaven for all who love the final appearing of 
Jesus Christ. 

5. True faith affords and confirms full assurance of an 
interest in Christ. Asswrance implies an enlightened un- 
derstanding and full confidence; the ground of full per- 
suasion and utmost certainty, excluding all doubt. As 
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Paul asserts in reference to Christ the appointed Judge of 
the world: “Whereof be hath given assurance to all men, 
in that he hath raised him from the dead.” In religious 
assurance there is, therefore, firmness of mind and certain 
knowledge of the interest we cherish in Christ and the ex- 
pectation of a full fruition of everlasting life. The apos- 
tle exhorts: ‘Let us draw near with a true heart, in full 
assurance of faith.” He adds: “And we desire that every 
one of you do show the same diligence to the full assur- 
ance of hope unto the end.” Some, indeed, may doubt 
the — of attaining, in this life, that state of mind 
implied in the doctrine of the full assurance of faith, of 
religious experience, and of the certain hope of eternal 
salvation; nevertheless, we believe that it is consistent 
with the teachings of the Bible and the experience of 
Christians on the earth. The perplexities and conflicts, 
felt and lamented by some, doubtless good Christians, do 
not necessarily prove the doctrine false or impracticable, 
for all these difficulties may originate in a state of mind, 
that is not entirely free from doubts, occasioned by an im- 
perfect or variable illumination of the Spirit. Faith may 
either be weak or encumbered with doubts, or alternate, at 
times, between both. The mental powers and moral sen- 
timents do not work as vigorously, steadily and decisively 
in some persons as in others. Yet true faith cannot doubt 
the object, whether Christ, religion, or eternal life. In 
some persons there may be too much timidity, or cautious- 
ness, for the conscious assurance of a real interest in saving 
race, notwithstanding, whatever true faith believes must 
assuredly believed. Who can doubt that Christ is able 
to save, and that he will save when we believe? The im- 
mutable promises of God lie underneath, and faith is per- 
mitted to plant itself on this immovable foundation. Phe 
essence of true faith works out the assurance that Christ 
is truly revealed, and that he will do as he has promised, 
for his power, will and veracity are poised on his word. 
God also gives us the assurance of the possibility of ob- 
taining a real interest in salvation from sin and secure an 
adequate fitness for heaven. If some have failed, and oth- 
ers doubt the attainment of reliable and satisfactory evi- 
dences of such a moral state of the heart, they do not 
therefore assuredly prove that God has not taught the doc- 
trine, and that good people never have experienced it. 
God has certainly taught its attainability. “Ye have re- 
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ceived the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God,” Rom. 8: 15, 16. “Give 
diligence to make your calling and election sure,” 2 Pet. 1: 
10. “And hereby we know that we know him, if we keep 
his commandments,” 1 Jno. 2: 8. “We know that we have 
passed from death unte life, because we love the brethren,” 
1 Jno. 3:14. Here we have the evidence by obedience 
in life and character, also the evidence in the heart, by 
love and the witness of the Spirit, and also the earnest of 
our inheritance and seal of final redemption. “In whom 
ye also trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation: in whom also, after that ye be- 
lieved, ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, 
which is the earnest of our inheritance until the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession, unto the praise of his 
glory,” Eph. 1:18, 14. Precious is the sacred word by 
which we are thus taught, welcome is the Holy Spirit, by 
whom it is savingly and sanctifyingly applied, gracious 
and satisfactory are the responses of the moral sentiments 
of the mind, where the great practical work of redemption 
is wrought out, and where all the fruit of love, humility, 
meekness, hope, peace and joy hang in rich clusters on 
the tree of life. Who ean prefer to live without this spir- 
itual workmanship of God in the soul, by which we are 
made new creatures in Christ Jesus? Who will dare to 
die with a heart made desolate by sin and unrestored by 
the grace and Spirit of Christ? O sinner! the half suffo- 
cating response of your soul will roll in thunder peals over 
your dismal and wilful ruin, and reverberate along the 
walls of the “blackness of darkness forever!” In Christ 
is thy remedy—seize it quickly | 

No question is of more importance than the following, 
and a definite answer is pertinent to the previous investi- 
gation. How can we determine our personal interest in 
Christ ? 

For a person to determine his position, to correctly and 
satisfactorily decide his rélation to grace and to God, is a 
matter of intrinsic importance. On it his well-being in 
time and eternity will depend. If he be in Christ, what 
are the antecedents found in the preparatory work of grace? 
There must be a beginning and progress, as well as con- 
summation. Certain things will characterize the prepara- 
tory work. Doubtless, the very beginning of this gra- 
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cious work of salvation, will be seen in divine illumination. 
Christ, who is the Light of the world, enlightens every 
man that cometh into the world. While he is wholly un- 
der the dominion of sin, he gropes his way in darkness, 
for the god of this world has blinded the mind of those 
who believe not. There is no moral light in him, until 
the light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ 
shall shine into his heart. When thus enlightened of the 
Spirit, he may rest assured the work of mercy and truth 
has begun in his soul. The next development will be 
seen in conviction of sin. When the work of conviction 
was wrought in the heart of Paul, he declared it was the 
result of light and truth by the law, for when the com- 
mandment was brought in contact with his mind, sin ap- 
peared and his righteousness dies. Thus the divine word 
conveys the light of heaven into the soul, enlightens the 
understanding and awakens the moral sentiments, result- 
ing in the conviction of sin. In the presence of this light, 
sin rises up from the sea of pollution and darkness, and the 
sinner first discovers his rebellion against God and exposure 
to eternal death. Conviction of sin, more or less pungent and 
overwhelming, is the inevitable fruit of an enlightened un- 
derstanding and awakened conscience. From tiis result 
he cannot escape; he must meet it and feel it; and then he 
may either accept its issue and directing influence, or rebel 
stoutly and at great hazard, against light, truth and God. 
Iilumination and conviction, producing their unobstructed 
result, will effect and manifest in the sinner’s heart se//-de- 
spair. Sins, so great and criminal] in the presence of a 
holy God, were never before fully realized; so unworthy 
of mercy and so weak to work out his own deliverance 
from such a deplorable and ruined condition, he never re- 
ally comprehended, therefore he feels himself sinking be- 
neath the dark, dashing waves of self-despair ; no hope, no 
mercy is his bitter and agonizing lamentation. This bitter 
cup every repenting sinner must drink to its dregs, in com- 
ing to Christ; the only difference is, that it is larger and 
its mixture more bitter to one person than to another. 
While thus overwhelmed in sorrow, agony and despond- 
ency—ready to perish—faith lifts its imploring eye to 
Christ, the only Saviour, and utters, in distressing accents, 
the earnest prayer for mercy: “Help! Ob help, thou Son 
of David!” The benignant face of Jesus is turned, and 
the attentive ear catches the ringing cries for mercy; and 
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through the tempest of passion and excitement, his voice 
is heard, in calm and pacifying accents, saying: “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
or IT am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light,” Matt. 11: 28—30. This voice is cordially heeded 
and obeyed. The work isdone. The kingdom of grace 
is set up in the soul, and Christ begins to reign. The 
abundant and joyous feeling of the heart anoints the lips 
with the new song, even praise unto God. 

But how shall he know this work to be of God, and to 
be the true work of the Spirit and grace? There is error 
as well as truth, hypocrisy as well as reality, deception as 
well as honesty and sincerity, fanaticism as well as true re. 
ligion. Man should know it; he may understand and 
discriminate, for God has given the touch-stone, the Spirit 
and the word will use it correctly and give reliability, and 
the judgment and moral feelings will witness a responsive 
testimony. The work has its characteristic in the heart 
and in the life, indicating the genuineness of renovating 

The soul will be serious and deeply in earnest. It 
is no trivial affair in itself, or in its operation, and it is vi- 
tal and far-reaching in its consequences. If ever the soul 
is in earnest, it is in passing from death into life, from sin 
to holiness, from Satan to God. Every instance, recorded 
in the Bible, discloses this fact and makes this impression. 
The three thousand converted on the day of Pentecost, 
were serious and in earnest, and were successful. The 
blind son of Timeus, was greatly in earnest ; every encum- 
brance was flung aside, and every impediment was sur- 
mounted. He could only feel satisfied when he felt the 
healing and ae touch of Christ, and went away see- 
ing and rejoicing. The jailor was stirred up to the ver 
base of his soul, entirely resolved on the object of his m | 
vation; nothing could, seemingly, change the current of 
his feeling and the fixed purpose of his mind ; he seized hold 
of Christ, by faith, and salvation came to himself and fam- 
- The promise is: “In the day that ye seek me with 
all your heart, I will be found of you.” Instead of pride 
and exaltation, there will be humility and self-abasement. 
The penitent and sin-sick soul will see nothing for which 
he should be inflated with pride, rise up in self-importance 
and in his own esteem ; but will see very much for which 
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he should be humbled, feel himself unworthy, and sink in 
self-abasement. He that humbles himself shall be exalt- 
ed. And also how weary of sin does the sinner feel, and 
what longing anxiety for mercy and deliverance, since the 
conflict of the soul, between hope and fear, has been so 
sharp and so long. Every power of the mind is nerved 
to its utmost tension, entirely ready and willing to sub- 
mit and be satisfied with the conquest of grace. Every 
chord of the soul vibrates in unison with the expression, 
“Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done.” emption 
is effected by the precious blood of Christ, the contract is 
made, dandt and sealed. 

What are the effects, the ripe fruit beyond the blos- 
soms? What else but love to Christ, for he is now the 
chiefest — thousand, and altogether lovely? If 


love, then obedience to his commandments, for hereby the 


Christian proves the sincerity of his love, and by obedi- 
ence to the truth, he purifies his heart unto unfeigned love 
of the brethren. God is holy, therefore the Christian 
should be holy, for without holiness no man shall see God. 
Since faith, love and holiness dwell in the heart, the ho 
of glory shadl not be wanting, for that is the anchor of the 
sou 


on this tempestuous ocean of life, and enters into that 
within the veil. Here stands the Christian, the child of 
God and the heir of heaven. What person can suppress 
the desire to be one, to die the death of the righteous, and 
that his last end be with Christ in heaven? 

Can we be such, and how obtain the boon? Persons 
are liable to make mistakes, more or less grievous and de- 
structive. Some grasp for the shadow and reject the sub- 
stance; others choose the means, instead of the end of 
religion, for they put their trust in sermons, in prayers, in 
personal reformations, in religious rites and ordinances, 
and that Christ is lost sight of. These, and other things, 
may be the means to lead them to Christ ; for this purpose 
only they should be used and relied upon; but not em- 
ployed as a substitute for Christ, and looked to as the effi- 
¢acious channel of eternal life. Without Christ there can 
be no religion, and without faith the penitent sinner can 
not come to Christ, and live in sweet fellowship with him. 
“None but Jesus can do helpless sinners good.’ 

Some embrace religion as an experiment, a mere matter 
of expediency, and seek for Christ as a momentary, and 
not their everlasting, portion; therefore they fail to gain a 
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divine reality in either. Christ must be sought for as the 
pearl of great price; nothing else superior, nor standing in 
competition with him. He must be above all in value, 
and supreme in the affections of the heart, loved and wor- 
shiped as God. Godliness is not for a day, for the reli- 
gious life, begun here, will be perpetuated to all eternity, 
unfolding itself and growing more intensely real and ele- 
vating in its infinite progress. How futile then for per- 
sons to strive for religion as the means of momentary en- 
joyment, or merely to fit the soul for the conflict of death, 
while it retains a greater good and a more worthy object. 
Christ and religion should not be sought for, merely to 
quiet the goadings of conscience and relieve from the ter- 
ror of a violated law, but as objects equivalent to their 
greatest and best interests for all time, and for boundless 
eternity, in connection with the praise and glory of God. 

Too many fail of religion, because they desire to put 
their self-righteousness into the scale with the righteous- 
ness of Christ, as the ground of divine acceptance. They 
do not wish to feel and confess their utter vileness, su- 
preme emptiness and entire unworthiness. But so the 
really are; so God, the holy and infinitely wige and good, 
regards them; and so wretched and undone they must 
esteem and frankly confess themselves to be. The more 
clearly they see, that the whole heart is faint and sick, and 
the whole character one great putrifying sore, and that 
they have no soundness and mora ness, wherewith to 
commend themselves to God, and that their only hope is 
in the righteousness of Christ, the brighter the prospect of 
their becoming eminent saints before God. ‘Let him that 
has no money, come and buy; yea, come buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price. Incline your ear 
and come unto me: hear, and your soul shall live.” 

Many souls have wrecked on the rock of procrastina- 
tion. What Christ said on another occasion, he utters in- 
to the ear of every sinner: ‘What thou doest, do quick- 
ly.” Delays have often proved as disastrous to souls, as 
the ebbing tide to vessels well nigh in the harbor, carryin 
them back into the wide and stormy ocean, there an 
about by angry waves, and at last dashed into a wreck by 
frowning rocks. Some who were almost persuaded, and 
others not far from the kingdom of Christ, have been 
charmed by the syren song of folly, or entrapped by the 
wily snare of pleasure, or captivated by some empty pa- 
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geantry on the theatre of life, until ruin has overwhelmed 
them, and God shall, at last, laugh at their calamity, and 
mock when their destruction cometh as a whirlwind. At- 
tend to what belongs to your everlasting peace, early and 
quickly! Break the fatal charm of false security and pro- 
crastination, and struggle into life! 

Lastly, believe in Christ with the whole heart. He is 
worthy of such a reception. It is for your interest to love 
and worship him with your whole heart. Certainly he 
will accept oniog short of such an offtring, for his throne 
must be set up and rest on the understanding, will and the 
affections. He will enter no soul and be excluded from 
one half; the whole must be surrendered, or he will tarn 
away and seek dominion elsewhere. The washing of the 
water of life and purification, must be applied to your feet, 
head and whole body ; the whole man is sin-polluted, and 
the whole has need of cleansing and salvation. As you 
are, you must come, with every sin and stain of guilt, with 
every rent shred of self-righteousness hanging on your 
soul, with all your wounds and blood, with all your pov- 
erty, emaciation and throbbing pulsations of your dying 
soul, and Christ will heal and save and restore you to per- 
fect soundness. He will give health, vigor, hope and eter- 
nal life. Will you have this religion and accept the Lord’s 
Anointed ? 


ARTICLE III. 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD SELAH. 


There has been a variety of opinions expressed in refer- 
ence to the term Selah, but the subject is.still involved in 
some obscurity. The meaning of this difficult word has 
not been clearly ascertained, or wholly determined. 
results of all critical investigation so present nothing 
entirely satisfactory, or fully certain, and only furnish an 
additional illustration of the fact, that the most learned 
men, the best Biblical scholars, of different ages and coun- 
tries, may differ in their conclusions. 

Vol. XX. No. 78. 28 
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The term?occurs seventy-one times in the Psalms, and 
three times in the Song of Habakkuk. In our English 
version the expression is never translated, but the original, 
Selah, is found. In the Targum, or Chaldee version, the 
word is rendered Lealim, forever, or to eternity, eternally 
Jorever. In the Septuagint, where it is more frequent] 
found, and where it does not occur in the Hebrew, it is 
rendered &djarua, indicative, in the judgment of the trans- 
lators, of some variation or modulation of the voice in 
singing, a change in the metre, or rhythmical note. Inthe 
Vulgate, the word is altogether omitted, as if it constituted 
no part of the sacred text. 

hilst most critics have united in the opinion, that the 
expression is, in some way, connected with music, these 
conjectures somewhat vary. Among the most plausible 
explanations that have been given, is that of the distin- 
guished Oriental scholar, Gesenius, who regarded it as a 
musical term, expressive of silence, a rest or a pause, and 
that, in chanting the Psalms, its design was to direct the 
singer to be silent, to pause for a brief space, while the 
instruments played an interlude, ora harmony. Accord- 
ing to his idea, the word, literally rendered, means, Let the 
instruments strike up a symphony, and let the singer pause. 
He also suggests, that it may be a repeat, and adds, that it 
is always connected with some highly important truth, 
demanding our earnest consideration and serious reflection. 

Calmet maintains that the ancient Hebrew musicians in- 
troduced the word into the margins of the Psalters, to show 
where a musical pause or rest was to occur, and where the 
tune ended; just as in the manuscript copies of the gos- 

ls, solemnly read in the early ages of the Christian 

hurch, the Greek word téaos, or the Latin word /inis, was 
written in the margin, either at length, or with a contrac- 
tion, to designate the place where the reading of the scrip- 
ture lesson was to terminate, at that time the divisions of 
the Bible into chapters and verses not having been made ; 
or he thinks the ancient Hebrews sang in a manner, simi- 
lar to the modern Arabians, with long pauses, ending all 
at once, and, therefore, it was requisite in the public ser- 
vices to indicate, in the margin of the Psalms, the end or 
the place of the pause, so that the whole choir might, at 
the same time, suspend their voice and recommence the 
singing. 

Jerome was of the opinion, that the term connects that 
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which precedes in the text with that which succeeds, and 
supposed that the words, to which it is appended, are of 
eternal moment, applicable, not to any particular person, 
or temporary circumstances, but intended for all times and 
all men, and to be forever remembered. 

Grotius regarded the expression as altogether a musical 
note, designed to convey the idea of emphasis, calling at- 
tention to some sentiment of more than ordinary import- 
ance, some truth of unusual magnitude, or special interest. 
He derived the word from the Hebrew Sala/ which means 
to raise, or to ascend, and implies the elevation of the voice 
in singing, as well as the lifting up of the heart to God in 
this devotional exercise, requiring the careful meditation 
of the truth ‘presented, the solemn consideration of the 
lesson enjoined. Ewald has adopted the same opinion, 
and considers the word synonymous with up, higher, or 
distinct, taking, with Grotius, its derivation from the He- 
brew word signifying ¢o elevate. Worcher thought the term 
was nothing more than an equivalent for the Latin expres- 
sion, Sursum corda, Up my soul. 

Meibomius, Matheson, Jahn, Parkburst and Wall sup- 
posed, that it was merely a musical tone, equivalent to the 
word repeat, and meant that the last words of the text were 
to be repeated as a chorus, always being introduced in con- 
nection with some pathetic passage, or some remarkable sen- 
timent. According to Luther, the word signifies silence. 
By Tholuck and Hengstenberg, it, in connection with the 
expression Higgaion, found also in the Psalms, is rendered 
meditation, pause, meditative pause, in other words, “Let 
' the singer meditate, or reflect, while the music stops.” 
Aben Ezra, with many more, thinks that it indicates sim- 
ply the conclusion of a prayer, similar to Amen, or a di- 
rect appeal to Jehovah, a solemn prayer for divine guid- 
ance, expressed with entire distinctness, or if not in 
the imperative Hear Jehovah, an earnest address to God, 
that he would mercifully remember the omen presented. 
Aquila, Geier, Forster, Buxtorf, Rosenmiiller and Herder, 
entertained the opinion, that the word has no signification, 
but that it is merely a musical note denoting a pause, or 
suspension of the voice, and is designed as a direction for 
the vocal performers, the precise use of which is no longer 
known. 

With all these views presented, it may not seem easy to 
determine the exact meaning of the word, yet, even in the 
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diversity of opinion expressed, there is 'a remarkable coin- 
cidence among critics in the general explanations that 
have been given on the subject. The conclusions which, 
we think, may be safely adopted are: 

1. That the word is a musical notation, or musical term, 
and was used in connection with musical instruments. As 
it is found only in poetry, the inference seems most proba- 
ble, that it had something to do with the singing of the 
poetry; that it indicates a pause in the performance, or a 
change in the melody, and was intended to give some di- 
rection to the singer to be silent, or to rest a little, while 
the instruments played an interlude. This opinion is 
strengthened by the fact, that the omission of the word, in 
no instance, interrupts the connection, or impairs the sense 
of the text. 

2. That the musical pause invariably corresponds with 
the pause in the sense of the passage, and that it is insert- 
ed in those places, in which the pause in the sense renders 
it suitable. The word is designed asa mark of observa- 
tion, pointing out some thought, well worthy of the deep- 
est consideration, commanding him who read or sang, to 
pause and meditate, as if some sentiment peculiarly im- 
portant or solemn had been uttered, to revolve in his mind 
with great seriousness the matter placed before him. 
Mark that, or stop there, and consider a little. It may be 
intended as a caution, or admonition, to the reader to re- 
flect on what he reads, equivalent to the language of the 
Saviour, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” This 
view is confirmed, because it is found (Ps. 9 : 16) in con- 
nection with the word Higgaion, which signifies medita- 
tion. The word Selah may, in some cases, seem to be used 
where the word, or verse, which precedes cannot be re- 
garded as particularly emphatic, yet it may be applicable, 
not only to the word or verse immediately preceding, but 
likewise to the series of verses or periods, with which it 
stands connected. 

3. That the word may mean nothing more than a fer- 
vent ejaculation, indicative of the writer’s pious emotions, 
a personal address to the Author of every good and per- 
fect gift. It may be intended as a significant and solemn 

use, calling us to exalt and magnify the name of God. 
om be an expression, similar to our word Hallelujah, 


Praise ye the Lord. This is entirely cp Ce to the 


dignity and design of devotional music, in which the vo- 
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cal and instrumental performers are reminded of their sa- 
cred duty, the solemn object of prayer and praise, in which 
all are earnestly summoned to lens and magnify the name, 
the perfections, the excellencies and the works of the Tri- 
une Jehovah, the only true God. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE GOOD ANGELS. 


By Prof. H. Louis Baveurr, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Common as it is to speak of Angels, both in public dis- 
course and ordinary conversation, it is yet a rare thing to 
hear this subject discussed, and to find any one having in; 
telligent, well-defined views of it. The reason of this may 
be the difficulty of the subject, from our want of sources 
of knowledge, or a sort of infidelity regarding the real ex- 


istence and agency of Angels, or, perhaps, more than either 
of these, a want of thought in the matter. 

It seems reasonable, however, that a careful study of 
any thing of which the Sacred Scriptures are so full, must 
be attended with absorbing interest as well as practical 
benefit. If “all Scripture is profitable for instruction,” 
&c., that which is written concerning the angels must be 
so. Angels have had so much to do with the past history 
of this earth; so important a part is allotted to them in 
prophecy for the future; and their condition is so sugges- 
tive of what.our order will be when the fashion of this 
world shal] have passed away, that we cannot well afford 
to lose the instruction and comfort which a contemplation 
of this theme offers. 

All our knowledge concerning the Angels comes from 
Revelation. The subject affords a wide and tempting field 
for fanciful speculation, but all that we know about it, is 
what God has told us. In former days there were those 
who had knowledge of angels by sensible intercourse with 
them, but, in our time, it seems, if these beings are enter- 
tained at all, it is “unawares.” The record of the experi- 
ence of patriarchs, prophets, apostles and martyrs, to 
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ce angels appeared, has, however, been given for our 
nefit. 

The word translated “Angel,” in both the Old and New 
Testaments, means messenger. It is sometimes used of 
merely human beings. (Is 42:19; Mal. 2:7; 3:1; 
Matt. 11:10; Luke 7 : 24; 9: 52.) 

In many passages, especially in the oldest books of the 
Bible, the phrase “Angel of the Lord” is generally inter- 
preted to mean God himself, and, as special manifestations 
of Divinty, the appearances therein described are thought 
to foreshadow the Incarnation. (Gen. 16:7; 22: 11, 
12; Ex. 3: 2, et seg.) As most frequently used, the term 
“Angel” is applied to an order of beings distinet from, and 
superior to mankind, yet finite. These beings are also 
distinguished from the saints in glory. It is a common 
notion that, when the good die, they become Angels: and 
children are taught to sing, “I want to be an Angel,” &c. 
This may do for poetry, but in our doctrine we must dis- 
criminate, according to the Scriptures, between “the spirits 
of just men made perfect,” and the “innumerable company 
of Angels.” Ransomed sinners shall be “equal unto the 
Angels,” (éodyyexor, Luke 20 : 36,) but will still be distinct 
from them. i 

The Scriptures give us two general classes of Angels, 
and we usually call them the good and the bad, the former 
class embracing those that maintained the character and 
position given them at the beginning, and the latter made 
up of those that “kept not their first estate.” (Jude 6; 

att. 25: 41; Rev. 12: 7, 9. 

This article proposes to treat only of the Good Angels ; 
and with this explanation of terms we are ready to inquire 
more particularly, Who are the Angels? They are not 
emanations of God—the Axons of the Persian philoso- 
Pp y—but created beings, the highest in rank known to us. 

oth reason and revelation refer us back to only one un- 
created, self-existent being—God. To him, in the person 
of Christ, is ascribed the creation of everything else. 
“For by him were all things created, that are in heaven 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they 
be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers,” 
Col. 1: 16. Of course this includes the angels, for they 
belong to the “invisible” “things that are in heaven ;” and 
the terms “thrones, dominions,” &c., can refer to noth- 
ing else than the different orders of Angels. 
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The Angels are not a race, descended one from another, 
like man. (Luke 20:36.) So far as we know, each one 
is an immediate creation of God. The priority of their 
creation is affirmed by Jehovah in an address to Job, (38 : 
7,) in which he calls them “morning stars” and “sons of 
God,” and represents them as singing together and shout- 
ing for joy, at the laying of the foundations of the earth. 

Angels are spiritual beings, i. e., not sensual ; and here 
the question arises, Have they bodies? "Tis certain they 
have appeared to men in a bodily shape, and in human 
form. ey are represented as having hands and feet and 
a countenance; as standing, sitting, coming and going in 
an ordinary way, as eating, drinking, singing, etc. "The 
Angels that appeared to Abraham and Lot, are thus spo- 
ken of. (Gen. 18 : 19): “Lo, three men stood by him (i. ¢., 
Abraham); and when he saw them he ran to meet them 
* and said: Let a little water be fetched, and wash your 
feet and rest yourselves under the tre. *  * And 
did eat” of the repast provided for them. “And the men 
rose up and looked toward Sodom, and Abraham went 
with them, to bring them on the way.” So Lot, when he 
saw the Angels, as men, coming to Sodom, “rose up to 
meet them,” and tendered them the hospitalities of his 

_ house, which, when they refused, “he pressed upon them 
greatly,” till they a and went into his house and 
ate of the feast which Lot prepared. When Lot went out 
to reason with the Sodomites, who had gathered about his 
door to offer violence to the strangers, it is said of the An- 
gels: “And the men put forth their hand and pulled Lot 
into the house to them ;” and, afterwards, when he linger- 
ed in the city devoted to destruction, “the men laid hold 
upon his hand, and upon the hand of his wife, and upon 
the hand of his two daughters,” and brought them forth. 

So Gideon (Judges 6: 11,) saw an Angel of the Lord 
sitting under an oak with a staff in his hand, and having 
altogether the appeannas of a man, so that Gideon at first 
thought him to be no more than a prophet. 

Another very interesting account, of the appearance of 
an Angel to Manoah’s wife, (Samson’s mother,) is contain- 
ed in Judges xiii. From it we gather that, though the 
countenance of the man was so striking as to make her 
think of “an Angel of God,” yet, neither she, nor her hus- 
band, had any suspicion that this was really such a being, 
until he had departed. They, however, were anxious to 
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show him hospitality, they made ready a feast for his refresh- 
ment, asked his name, spoke of him as merely “a man of 
God,” and treated him as such. Let it be observed, too, 
that, when the Angel appeared a second time, in answer to 
Manoah’s prayer to let him come again, his wife recognized 
him as the same person that had appeared to her before: 
this teaching us, that the Angel had features of counte- 
nance, which remained the same. So astonished was Ma- 
noah, when he found that this, whom he took for a fellow 
mortal, was a real Angel, that he was alarmed lest{he should 
die. 

Daniel, (8 : 15, et seq.,) speaking of Gabriel, and. know- 
ing that he was an Angel, describes him as “the appear- 
ance of a man,” calls him “the man Gabriel,” and speaks 
of his touching him. Of a second appearance of the same 
messenger, he says: “The man Gabriel whom I had seen 
in the vision at the beginning * * touched me,” &c., 
from which again we infer that Daniel recognized in the 
Angel the same features, as at first. The Angels at the 
tomb of the risen Saviour, are described as young men in 
white, or shining, garments ; (Mark 16:5; Luke 24: 4;) 
and so of those that appeared at Christ’s ascension. (Acts 
1: 10.) 

By these Scripture statements, we are assured that An- 

els have had bodies, and that these were like human bod- 
ies. Yet, still the question remains unanswered, whether 
‘they are, by nature, embodied spirits. For, it may be, on 
the occasions referred to, their form and appearance were 
assumed only for the time being. Still we ask, Have An- 
gels bodies ? 

Our conclusion will be aided by considering what is 
said of the resurrection-body of believers, and of Christ’s 
glorified body. See 1 Cor. 15. “There is a natural body,” 
we are told, “and there is a spiritual body; howbeit, that 
is not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; 
and afterward that which is spiritual.” The body that is 
laid in the grave is natural and corruptible; that which is 
raised from it, is spiritual and incorruptible. They who 
are alive at the coming of Christ, shall not die, nor can we 

‘believe they will lose, or part, with their bodies, but, as the 
apostle expresses it, “We shall be changed ;” alike in the 
case of living and dead, “this corruptible must put on in- 

- corruption, and this mortal put on immortality.” Now, 

“all that is corruptible and mortal in man, is his body ; this 
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body, then, peiet must undergo a wonderful change, yet 
remain a body still. Christ, answering the Sadducean ob- 
jectors to the resurrection, says (Luke 20: 35): “They 
which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage: neither can they die any more; for 
they are equal unto the Angels; and are the children of 
God, being the children of the resurrection.” Now, the 
point in dispute, here, was concerning the body ; and when 
Christ says of the resurrected saints, that they shall be 
equal unto—or, as it is perhaps better translated, “like un- 
to” the Angels,—the manifest interpretation is, that they 
shall be like them in body ; hence we must infer that the 
Angels have bodies, to which the raised bodies of believers 
may be likened. In this connection it is interesting to no- 
tice that Christ gives to “the children of the resurrection” 
the very same name that Jehovah, in the beginning, gave 
to the Angels, viz.: “Sons of God.” 

Here, then, our question is answered. Yet we may gain 
some further light, from our knowledge of the Saviour’s 
glorified body. We know that he arose with the same 
body that was crucified, (Jno. 20 : 20, 27,) and with that 
body he ascended, and is now seated at the right hand of 
God. The properties of Christ’s risen body were superior 
to those possessed by him before his death. Thus, walls 
and barred doors were no hindrance to its motion: the 
Saviour’s rising body experienced no hindrance from the 
stone walls of the sepulchre—He had no need to have the 
stone rolled away from the door of the sepulchre—nor, af- 
terwards, was he impeded by the closed doors of the room 
where the disciples were assembled ; suddenly he appear- 
ed in their midst, and as quickly “vanished out of their 
sight.” (Luke 24:81; Jno. 20: 19,26.) Whilst the dis- 
ciples were standing around him, all at once he rose, unre- 
strained by the power of gravitation, and ascended till he 
was out of sight. (Acts 1:9—11.) May we not conclude 
that such are some of the powers belonging to risen and 
glorified bodies, and have we not here some clue as to the 
nature of angelic bodies? From Gideon and Manoah (see 
refs. above) the Angels ascended in a similar way, in their 
very sight; and to Peter, shut up in prison walls, the An- 
gel of the Lord came in unhindered by obstacles made for 
the very purpose of debarring ordinary bodies. (Acts 12.) 

VoL. XX. No. 78. 29 
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When Christ shall appear, “we shall be like him ;” he will 
“change our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body.” (Phil. 8: 21; 1John3: 2.) Speaking 
of Adam and Christ as our prototypes, the apostle says: 
“As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall al- 
so bear the image of the heavenly.” These things, taken 
in connection with the Saviour’s statement that after the 
resurrection the saints shall be as, or like unto, the Angels, 
are instructive lessons, both as to our own, future condi- 
tion, and as to the present state of the Angels. From 
all which preceding statements, we conclude that Angels 
are the highest order of created beings, pure spirits, yet 
possessed of glorious bodies, which, however their proper 
ties may differ from and surpass any bodies with which we 
have acquaintance, are nevertheless truly and properly 
called bodies. 

What is the appearance of the Angels? Reasoning 
from analogy, we would suppose Angels would as far sur- 
pass man in noble mien and glory, as man surpasses the 
rest of the terrestrial creation; and, as the attendants of a 
king share his state and set it forth, so the train of the 
Great King should have and appear with a glorious digni- 
ty, becoming Him on whom they wait; that, as the moon 
and stars reflect the light of the sun around which they re- 
volve, so these “morning stars,” that circle around the 
great spotless Sun that has lighted all, should gleam with 
his dazzling majesty, that these ‘sons of God” should bear, 
in some degree, the glorious lineaments of their Great 
Father. The face of Moses, when he came down from 
communing with God on the Mount, so shone that the 
children of Israel could not look upon it; what, then, shall 
we infer of the faces of those who see God in his undim- 
med majesty? There are many reasons why, in their 
visits to earth, the glory of the Angels should be veiled 
from human eyes: yet there have been some manifesta- 
tions which we may regard as faint outlines of the reality, 
patterns of things in the heavens. Matthew (28 : 3) says 
of the Angel that rolled away the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre, “His countenance was like lightning, and 
his raiment white as snow.” When the Angel of the 
Lord appeared to the shepherds, (Luke 2 : 9,) there shone 
round about them the glory of the Lord. When the An- 
gel a peared to Peter in prison, (Acts. 12: 7,) “a light 
Shined’ therein; and what light was it but the heavenly 
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radiance of the messenger? Of Stephen, on his trial, the 
sacred penman (Acts 6 : 15) says, “And all that sat in the 
Council, looking steadfastly on him, saw his face as it had 
been the face of an Angel.” 

Compare the account of the Transfiguration, when 
Christ’s “face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light” (Matt. 17: 2), and of that exceeding 
brightness that struck to the earth Paul and his company, 
when the Lord Jesus appeared to him on the road to Da- 
mascus (Acts 9); and see the description, in the Apoca- 
lypse, (1 : 13, et seg.,) of “one like unto the Son of Man,” 
that appeared to John: and from these representations get 
an intimation of the glorious appearance of the Angels; 
for, ‘As is the heavenly, such are they also that are hea- 
venly.” 

Time makes an impression on man’s features; not only 
an impression of development, but also of decay ; his beau- 
ty fades, his eye grows dim, his brow wrinkles, he gets old 
and feels old. Has eternity any similar effect on the An- 
gels? Do they become old? They certainly receive im- 


pressions and increase in knowledge (1 Pet. 1 : 12, et alt.); 
there is development ; but why should there be age among 


creatures that have never sinned, that have no sentence of 
death written in their members? What is age but death 
coming on apace? What is it that fades the beautiful 
form, Baste the radiant eye, wrinkles the placid brow and 
changes strength to weakness, what is it but sin that 
makes us old? It is the tardy execution of the sentence 
“Thou shalt surely die.” 


‘Tt is not time that flies; 
Tis we, 'tis we are flying: 
It is not life that dies; 
’Tis we, ’tis we are dying. 


Time and Eternity are one; 
Time is Eternity begun: 

Life changes, yet without decay; 
’Tis we alone who pass away.’’ 


There is no fading among the blessed spirits that never 
lost their title to immortality. Theirs is immortal youth, 
eternal brightness, unfailing vigor. The Angels “ ap- 
peared at the sepulchre, though at least four thousand 
years old, were still “young men !” 
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With reference to the movements of Angels from place 
to place, it has already been said that the progress of the 
spiritual, heavenly body, is most probably not impeded by 
obstructions that hinder the free motion of earthly bodies. 
The use of the term “to fly,” in connection with them, 
does not eye ernes « imply that they have wings. That 

‘notion was first advanced by an Egyptian priest. The 
scriptural representations which make them to have wings, 
sometimes two, and sometimes more, seem to be, for the 
most part, symbolical, and intended to teach the celerity of 
their movements. 

Christ ascended through the air without any apparent 
aid but Ais own will; and it is said of the raised saints at 
Christ’s coming, that they shall, along with those who 
shall then be living on earth, “be caught up in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air.” (1 Thess. 4 : 17.) 

The Angel that appeared to Manoah “ascended,” before 
his eyes, “in the flame of the altar.” With such facility 
may these beings come and go between heaven and earth, 
and from one world to another in the universe. That 
they move with the utmost speed, we infer from Daniel 
9 : 20—28, where we read: “And while I was speaking 
and praying and confessing my sin and the sin of my peo- 
ple Israel, * * yea, while I was speaking in prayer, 
even the man Gabriel, whom I had seen in the vision at 
the beginning, being caused to fly swiftly, touched me about 
the time of the evening oblation,. * * and said, O 
Daniel, I am now come forth to give thee skill and under- 
sanding. At the beginning of thy supplications the com- 
mandment came forth, and I am come to show thee,” &c. 
While the light from yonder North Star is thirty years in 
coming to this earth, an Angel from the very presence of 
God, who is ‘far above all heavens,” starts from that sub- 
lime abode at the beginning of a man’s prayer, and reaches 
him before he has finished ; thus, Angels outstrip the light, 
in the celerity of their movements. 

W hat are we taught of the power of these beings? — St. 
Peter (2d Epistle 2: 11) says they “are greater in power 
and might” than mankind. The Psalmist says (103 : 20) 
they excel in strength.” In the Apocalypse (7:1; 18:1; 
20 : 2) they are represented as “holding the four winds,” 
“having great power,” laying “hold on the dragon, that 
old serpent, which is the Devil,” and casting him, bound 
with a great chain, into the bottomless pit. These heroes 
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of heaven have power to execute the commands of Jehovah. 
There is, however, a difference in degree among them, as 
is clearly taught by the names under which they are spo- 
ken of—Cherubim and Seraphim, Angels and Archangels, 
Thrones, Dominions, Principalities and Powers. (Col. 1: 
16; 1 Pet. 3: 22, et alt.) Only two individual names of 
Angels are given in Scripture—MICHAEL, (Jude 9; Rev. 
12: 7,) and GaBrRIgEL. (Dan. 9:21; Luke 1:19, 26) They 
evidently occupy an exalted station. 

What is the number of the Angels? It is accordant 
with our ideas that, in everything, the retinue of the 
King of kings should be of surpassing magnificence : and 
such it is; even in number it is beyond our calculation. 
Paul speaks of them as an “innumerable company.” 
(Heb. 12:22) Daniel (7 : 10) had a vision, of which he 
says: “I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the 
Ancient of Days did sit. ** *-» Thousand thousands 
ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before him;” and St. John (Rev. 5:11) says, “I 
beheld and I heard the voice of many Angels round about 
the throne; * * and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand and thousands of thousands.” 


From this we learn where the ee place of these glor- 
t 


ious beings is—‘“round about the throne;” waiting attend- 


ants on the “Ancient of Days;” having, as the place of 
their departure on, and return from, their manifold mis- 
sions to the corners of the universe, the very seat of the 
Most High. They are citizens of the “highest heavens.” 
What shall we say of their knowledge? From their 
character and position, we infer it must be far beyond that 
of man. They are the highest finite intelligences. How 
they acquire knowledge, we know not; but, as they are 
every way superior to mankind, it is reasonable to suppose 
they have powers of communicating with each other and 
with the rest of the creation, of receiving and imparting 
ideas, far above any thing with which we are acquainted. 
Besides, they are in the immediate presence of God, to 
learn continually from, and of, the source of all knowl- 
edge. Christ, speaking of the Day of Judgment, says, 
(Matt. 24:36): “But of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the Angels of heaven;” from which we 
certainly are justified in inferring that, in most things, the. 
Angels of heaven have a greater knowledge than we. We 
are authorized in thinking them acquainted with the his-~ 
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tory of mankind, as it transpires, and deeply concerned 
therein. The fall of our first parents must have been 
known to them, for it was cherubim that guarded the 
tree of life after their expulsion from Eden: they probably 
knew the curse that had been pronounced ; and when the 
spirit of the first martyr, Abel—the first that ever died— 
entered into rest, and when Enoch and Methuselah and 
Noah and the Patriarchs, were given places in the king- 
dom of God, instead of being forever banished from his 
presence, the Angels saw that mercy and truth had met 
together, righteousness and peace had kissed each other. 
Here were the workings of the redemptive scheme before 
their eyes, and whilst, perhaps, they could not comprehend 
it, yet these were the things into which, above all, the 

desired to look. This their desire was, we suppose, grad- 
ually gratified until they understood that for the salvation 
of sinners it was necessary for the King of Heaven him- 
self to humble himself to be born of a woman. In ac- 
cordance with this view, we find an angelic messenger an- 
fiouncing the “good tidings” of the Saviour’s birth, and, 
with him, a multitude of the heavenly host praising God 
for the glorious consequences which were to flow from the 
incarnation of Christ. (Luke 1 and 2.) It was the won- 
drous privilege of Angels to minister to him in the desert, 
(Matt. 4 : 11,) and to strengthen him in his agony (Luke 
22 : 48); and when the climax of man’s wickedness was 
reached, in the crucifixion of his Lord and Saviour—a 
scene upon which the sun refused to look—is it any 
stretch of imagination to suppose that the voices of the 
heavenly host were stilled, and their fingers refused to 
strike the golden harps, and there was silence in heaven, 
its boly inhabitants struck dumb with amaze and wonder! 
And, if the eyes of men had been opened, they might have 
seen a stronger guard than that of the Romans, stretching 
from the holy sepulchre up to heaven; and what a shout 
of glory must have resounded through the arches of hea- 
ven, when they saw him triumph over death and come out 
of the tomb a conqueror; and while it echoes through 
the sky, some of them appear to the faithful women, to tell 
them and his disciples that “He is risen.” Forty days 
after this he ascended into heaven; and, as the Angels 
sang his natal song and watched, with deepening interest, 
his life and death and resurrection, so, with hallelujahs such 
as ear bath never heard, must they have welcomed back 
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him who, having been “made a little lower than the An- 
gels for the suffering of death,” was now exalted to receive 
“a name above every name.” Who can conceive the 
scene when the heavenly gates were “lift up,” and the 
everlasting doors were thrown open wide, that the Lord of 
Hosts, the King of Glory might come in! 

If the Angels were interested in our world before, how 
much more so now, since for it Christ has died! What 
amazement must seize them at the horrible wickedness of 
earth; and with what concern they must watch the pro- 
gress of the Redeemer’s kingdom! The Church is the 
body of Christ, “the fulness of him that filleth all in all ;” 
and Paul (Eph. 3 : 10) tells us it is God’s purpose to make 
known to “the principalities and powers in heavenly places, 
by the Church, the manifold wisdom of God ;” that wisdom 
which was “hidden” from men and Angels, but is now man- 
ifested to both. God, therefore, is now showing to the 
Angels, who delight in learning more and more of his 
character, and will continue to show them, “in the ages to 
come, the exceeding riches of his grace, in his kindness 
toward us.” (Eph. 2: 7). 

It has been said that these inhabitants of heaven know 


something, ap much, of things transpiring on earth, 


and of people’s characters. Are the apostles of Christ “set 
forth as it were appointed to death?” This is a spectacle 
to Angels. (1 Cor.4:9.) Are sinners converted to God? 
Then “there is joy in the presence of the Angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth.” (Luke 15 : 10.) 

It remains to inquire what is the employment of the An- 
gels. We may not conceive of their being idle, nor as 
merely singing God’s praise continually. All their activ- 
ities are engaged in his service. Perhaps there is some- 
thing for each one of them to do, the doing of which is 
their delight. We are taught to pray, “Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven.” They “do his‘commandments, 
hearkening unto the voice of his word ;” they are “minis- 
ters of his, that do his pleasure.” (Psalm 1038 : 20, 21.) 
In sacred history we find some of them keeping the way 
of the Tree of Life; some of them, before God’s Word 
was written and well known, declaring his will; the Law 
itself was “ordained by Angels, in the hand of a Media- 
tor:” we find some of them executing his purposes of 
mercy, and others fulfilling his counsels of wrath. There 
seems to be no occasion now for Angels to declare God’s 
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will, since we have it so fully revealed in the Bible: nor 
does it appear that they come among men visibly, as for- 
merly; perhaps because :his is a dispensation in which 
we walk by faith, not by sight. Yet the Angels are still 
the agents of God’s special providence. As the servant of 
Elisha (2 Kings 6 : 17), when his eyes were “opened,” saw 
the mountain fall of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha, so, are we not justified in believing, if our 
eyes were opened, we would see the saints encircled with 
attending guards from the army of heaven—especially in 
times of danger or fear? “Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation?” (Heb. 1:14.) “The Angel of the Loud,” 
says David (Ps. 384 : 7), “encampeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them.” They who had charge 
over Christ (Ps. 91:11) to bear him up in their hands, 
lest he dash his foot against a stone, have charge also over 
those that are Christ’s. If one “like the Son of God” was 
with the three captive Hebrews in the midst of the burn- 
ing fiery furnace (Daniel 3 : 25), are not similar heavenly 
attendants with the saints now, when Satan casts them into 
a furnace burning hot with affliction and temptation? The 
Angels that carried Lazarus into Abraham’s bosom must 
have been waiting for him when he died! Yes, “precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints,” and 
are we not justified, by both Scripture and experience, in 
saying that, on such occasions, especially, these minister- 
ing spirits of heaven are hovering around the good, wait- 
ing to conduct their unfettered souls to his divine abode 
and welcome home a soul, over whose conversion they be- 
fore were made glad? Dying saints see more than living 
ones; while the natural eye grows dim, and ordinary ob- 
jects fade from sight, enetbee eye seems to open, spiritual 
vision begins, and things before wnseen (though as real) 
open to the view. Then, as of old, the Angels of God are 
seen ascending and descending upon the sons of men. Of 
such experience the record goes, that one, whose dimmed 
eyes were closing on common scenes, beheld unusual ob- 
jects, and he began to tell: “I see ” but either the 
things seen were too much for human tongue to tell, or 
heaven forbade their utterance; but, thus much the by- 
standers knew, that that dying saint was beholding what, 
commonly, “eye hath not seen:” his eyes were opening / 
Yes, if our eyes were not holden, we could see these min- 
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istering spirits as they go, “sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation.” There are sweet conso- 
lations from such a thought, which belong to the heirs of 
such grace. Let faith appropriate them. 

There is a scene in the future, in which every reader of 
this article must figure, along with all mankind. “The 
Son of Man shall come in his glory and all the holy An- 
gels with him.” (Matt. 25:81.) After the Seed-time and 
Summer ofthe world, will come the Harvest, “And the 
Reapers are the Angels: (Matt. 18:39:) And they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them 
which do iniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace of 
fire.’ When every man shall receive according to his 
deeds, it will be in the presence of the Angels of God; 
and they will be witnesses of Christ’s confession of his 
friends and denial of his enemies: and the society of the 
redeemed in heaven will be composed of God, the saints, 
and all the holy Angels. 


ARTICLE V. 


HOW SHALL WE ORDER OUR WORSHIP ?* 
By Joseru A. Seiss, D. D., Philadelphia. 


The order of service in the new “Church Book,” pre- 
scribes, that we enter upon our wore, “Tn the Name of 


the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” All 
will readily agree that this is right. It is written: ‘“What- 
soever ye do, in word or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,” Col. 3 : 17; and if, in everything we under- 
take, we should have reference to the YWascr whom we 
serve, much more should we enter upon the solemn acts 
of worship with a direct and expressed reference to the 
God whom we propose to honor, on whose appointments 
we are about to proceed, and on whose gracious help we 
are dependent for the ability to perform the duty aright. 





* Continued from p. 94—January No. 1869. 
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And as it is God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
who is our God, the object of our adoration, the Being 
contemplated in the whole service, and the Divine Majesty, 
whose bidding we would obey, and whose favor we would 
seek, reason and Scripture unite in ome that every 
instance of such an august transaction should proceed upon 
this acknowledgment, either expressed or understood. 
And if the act is to be in all respects complete, and the ba- 
sis, upon which we proceed, is to be duly recognized, noth- 
ing can be more a edifying and necessary, than 
that the thing should be declared at the very outstart. 
And in no way can it be done better than in exactly those 
words, commanded by the Lord Jesus himself, when he 
sent forth his ambassadors to make disciples of all nations. 
Matt. 28 : 19. 

There is, accordingly, great meaning in those opening 
words. They are few, but they are mighty. They give 
the key-note of the whole piece, the foundation of the 
whole edifice. They tell out by whose authority we do 
these solemn things, to whose honor they are all intended, 
and on whom we rest for the grace and hope in which we 
thus propose to edify ourselves and each other. And so 
momentous are the implications, that it is necessary for 
each worshipper to recognize the formula, and to make it 
his own. He must be able to say Amen to it, and heartil 
agree, that things shall proceed vpon this basis, and in this 
spirit; or he cannot hope that his worship will be owned 
and approved. A mental acquiescence may answer ; but, 
as “from the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
and as a distinct expression of a feeling, or thought, helps 
greatly to fix and deepen it, so it is provided that each one 
shall take hold of the solemn announcement, and link him- 
self with it, by a formal, and personally spoken, “Amen.” 

That such a form of uniting in the utterances of wor- 
ship was observed in the apostolic churches, and sanction- 
ed by their inspired leaders, is proved to us by the Scrip- 
tures themselves. Thus Paul, in reproving the Corinth. 
ians for their disorderly use of the gift of tongues in their 
assemblies, demanding of them to adhere to the language 
understood by the people: “Else,” says he, “‘when thou 
shalt bless with the Spirit, how shall he that occupieth the 
room of the unlearned say the Amen (+6 duqv) at thy giving 
of thanks, seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest,” 
1 Cor. 14:16. It had been an old ordinance, that the 
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ople should ratify the priest’s announcement of God’s 
truth by the saying of the Amen. So in Deuteronomy 27: 
14-26, we find it twelve times said: “And all the people shall 
answer and say, Amen.” So, also, in Nehemiah (8 : 6) it is 
written, that “Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God, and 
all the people answered, Amen, Amen.” So, too, in John’s 
vision of the worship in heaven, when the universal song 
went up, of “Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb,” “the four living ones said, Amen.” . Rev. 5: 13, 
14. The highest origin, authority and sanction, therefore, 
belong to the use of the Amen, as a formula for joining 
one’s self to the worship, and to the particular acts of it, 
so as to make them heartily one’s own. Justin Martyr 
tells us, that it was the established custom in his day ; and 
the testimony of Paul is decisive, that it was the same in 
the churches he established. Nay, his specific direction 
was, that reference should be had to an intelligent saying 
of “the Amen” in all that should be done by the leaders 
of the worship; to which also he set the seal of his apos- 
tolic authority, saying: “The things I write, are the com- 
mandments of God.” 1 Cor. 14:37. In the Psalms, also, 
it stands written, when the Lord God of Israel is blessed : 
“Let all the people say, Amen.” Ps. 106: 48. 

Having, then, put ourselves in position to approach God, 
and assumed the attitude of reverence and service, it is in 
place that we should hear something to warrant and en- 
courage that approach. No one can draw near to God 
without regard to some Divine word or assurance, that it is 
lawful, acceptable and promising of good sotodo. Wecan- 
not approach even one another, without some understood 
assurance on which we build our belief that we may safely 
do it; and much more is such an encouragement necessary 
to warrant us in coming before the Lord. And in order 
that the matter may not be left unexpressed or doubtful, 
it is prescribed that the encouragement shall be officially 
given, and in the very words of the inspired apostles: 
“Let us draw near with a true heart.” Heb. 10:22. Thus 
the congregation, being disposed to move toward God, is 
met with the word of God, inviting it to proceed. It is 
not man’s invitation, but the invitation of the Almight 
himself, which he has given to his servants to speak to all 
who have a mind for communion with him. By the 
opening words, sealed with the Amen, the congregation 
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takes shelter under the name and authority of the Triune 
God—stations. itself in the Lord, under cover of his name, 
by his appointment, and for his glory. Hence the people 
are next addressed as “Beloved in mo Lord ;” and :God’s 
authorized word is spoken to them, that they may take 
confidence, and go forward with what is in their hearts. 

But, wherewith shall we come before the Lord? What 
offering make? What sacrifice bring? What ceremonies 
observe? Under the Old Testament, no one was accepted, 
unless he offered sacrifice, and confessed and atoned for 
his sins, by the shedding of the victim's blood. No one 
could enter the holy sanctuary without this. But these 
ancient sacrifices have all been done away by the offerin 
of the great sacrifice of Jesus on the cross; to whom al 
the ancient sacrifices pointed, and from which they derived 
their virtue. The true sacrifice now, is a broken and a 
contrite heart; a heart conscious of, and penitent for, its 
sins, and anxious to be forgiven, through the merits of Je- 
sus, who was sacrificed for us. ‘Thus saith the Lord, To 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of 
a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.” Is. 
66: 1, 2. And so the apostle has written: “If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous 
ness.” 1Jno.1:9. And as there can be no reconcilia- 
tion with God without repentance, so there can be no ac- 
ceptable worship without an acknowledgment of our 
unworthiness and guilt, and an earnest seeking of forgive- 
ness through him, who was delivered for our offences and 
raised again for our justification. This, then, must neces- 
sarily be included in every act of approach to God. And 
especially in the high and formal deed of a whole assem- 
bly drawing near to the Almighty, it is neither safe nor 
proper to leave so vital a matter to the uncertainties of 
private understanding. It should, in all reason, be dis- 
tinctly and fully expressed. It is not enough merely to 
assume that we are sinners, but we must confess that we are 
sinners, and declare the plea on which we rest, and through 
which alone we can hope to stand before God. 

And if there is to be any formal acknowledgment of our 
sins, any expression of penitence for our guilt, any putting 
forward of our wish and plea for pardon, there is every 
reason for making this the very first act in the service. 
It is the first act in the order of salvation. It is the first 
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impulse, which the soul feels when it is awakened to a 
right sense of God. It was the first and uppermost thing 
in the thoughts and resolves of the prodigal, as he came to 
himself, and determined to come back to bis father’s house. 
And as there must be baptism for the remission of sins, be- 
fore there can be the supper of communion and fellowshi 
with Jesus, so the penitential acknowledgment of sin, om 
the humble seeking of its removal, through Jesus Christ, 
must precede those higher acts of confidence and liberty 
before God, to which our worship is meant to grow. Jesus 
himself has commanded, when we are invited to a feast, to 
go and sit down first “in the lowest room,” until the Mas- 
ter of the house shall bid us “go up higher” And, in the 
very nature of the thing, which is not so much worship, 
in the proper sense, as a step in the way of preparation, 
for worship, we have the indication, that this should occur 
right here, as the very first pealioens t6 be attended to 
after we have disposed ourselves to draw near to God. 

Accordingly, with the encouragement to draw near, is 
joined the exhortation to make confession of our sins unto 
God, our Father, beseeching him, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to grant us forgiveness. It is not man’s 
word, but God’s; as it is written: ‘Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and 
let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 
Is. 65:7. “Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lord, 
and I will not cause mine anger to fall upon you: forlam 
merciful, saith the Lord, and I will not keep anger forever. 
Only acknowledge thine iniquity, that thou hast trans- 
gressed against the Lord thy God.” Jer. 3: 12,18. “Now, 
therefore make confession unto the Lord God of your 
fathers, and do his pleasure.” Ezra 10: 11. 

And in proceeding to make such public confession, it is 
meet, right and necessary, that both minister and people 
should recur to the promises, and encourage themselves 
by the word of God, and the experience of his saints of 
old. Hence the admirably chosen selections—the Adjutor- 
ium and Versicle—with which the act of confession is pre- 
faced. By these the attention is turned back again to the 
foundation of our hope; and the declaration is made afresh 
of what we rest on. None but inspired words are used. 
With the Psalmist we say: “Our help is in the name of 
the Lord, who made heaven and earth.” Ps. 124: 8. 
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And to his successful example we refer, where he declares: 
“T said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord; 
and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” Ps. 32: 5. 
It is also necessary to an intelligent and acceptable confes- 
sion of our sins, that we should proceed to it with exactly 
such a mental state as these selections express. That state 
may, indeed, exist without specific expression, and it may 
be expressed in other words and ways, but certainly not 
more scripturally, more briefly, or more completely, than 
in the mode and terms here prescribed. And as the ob- 
ject of a written formula is, to secure an embodied utter- 
ance of all the vital elements of worship, these items have 
a practical and devotional worth, which the Church has 
felt, and which exalts them far above any mere ornamen- 
tation of the service. They are words fitly set, and fill an 
office, which well entitles them to the place assigned them. 

The act of confession itself is begun and led by the min- 
ister, as the representative and head of the assembly ; but 
having humbly stated the facts, he is then audibly joined 
by each worshipper; and on the basis of the acknowledg- 
ment just made, all unite, or should unite, in one combined 
plea for forgiveness and grace, for Christ’s sake. 

The confession is, necessarily a general] one, in which all 
classes, old and young, can equally join. Our Articles 
maintain, that it is neither necessary, nor possible, for men 
to enumerate all their sins; neither would it be right to 
make acknowledgment of offences, of which many may be 
innocent. It is a common vice of extemporaneous prayer, 
that it is apt to say too much, and to make represen- 
tations to God, which are misrepresentations, in which 
it is impossible for all to acquiesce. But, that we are 
all sinful beings, individnally and collectively, there can 
be no question. Each one of us isa member of a sin- 
ful race, and has many a time offended. We were con- 
ceived and born in sin, and we have all “sinned by thought, 
word and deed.” If any one is not willing to confess this, 
he cannot come to forgiveness and eternal life. There is 
no necessity for the multiplication of words; and any form 
which adequately expresses the facts, may answer; but 
the thing itself must be done, and in no way curtailed in 
substance, from the formulas laid down in our service. 
They are pure; they are scriptural; they are brief; they 
are comprehensive; and no real improvement upon them 
has yet been made, or can be. They are just that, to 
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which no true Christian worshipper can decline to say, 
Amen ; and just that, in which a public confession of sin 
is properly and fully made, without useless. length as to 
words, and without disabling abridgment as to substance. 
They accurately describe each one’s condition, to which 
nothing can be added, and from which nothing can be ta- 
ken away. They unequivocally set out the only ground, 
upon which forgiveness is possible, and upon which there 
is hope for man. And they energetically put forward and 
hold up before God the imploring plea, for what our situ- 
ation and our salvation require. 

Having thus complied with the encouraging direction, 
drawn near with a true heart, confessed our sins unto God, 
our Father, and thus earnestly besought him, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to grant us forgiveness, it is also 
orderly and right, that there should be an official utterance 
of those gospel treasures, which by covenant belong to the 
true penitent, through Christ Jesus. Our confession to 
God, is met with a declaration of favor from him. And 
this occurs in the Absolution, which is nothing more nor 
less than a summary statement of the sure promises of the 
gospel to such as do truly seek the forgiveness of their 
sins. 

There is nothing more sure than this, that God hath no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked,—that he hath so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him might not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life,—that the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth from all sin,—that mercy and pardon are provi- 
ded and given to every one that believeth,—and that the 
faithfulness and justice of God are pledged for the forgive- 
ness of every one who does truly confess his transgres- 
sions. Equally certain is it, that the very office and ap- 
pointment of the ministry, is to publish and declare these 
things to the children of men. They are the gospel, and 
this gospel is to be preached to every creature, and is spe- 
cially to be spoken to distressed consciences and penitent 
hearts. That minister is derelict in the very highest func- 
tion of his commission, who fails in this particular. It is 
the very essence of the ministerial command thus, in the 
name of God, to bind and loose, and to remit and retain 
sins, uttering to the penitent the absolution which God has 
given and commissioned him to speak to such, and to the 
wicked the condemnation and warning which God has 
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given and commissioned him to k against the impeni- 
tent. And when the minister bas before him a whole 
congregation of penitents, unreservedly and heartily con- 
fessing their sins and their earnest desire to be forgiven on 
the very terms that it is his business to declare a 
hess, it is demanded, by every aspect in which the subject 
can be viewed, that here certainly he should not be silent 
as to the chief substance and intent, for which he holds his 
office. Somewhere in the service he must speak God’s 
forgiveness to the penitent, or he fails to fulfil his commis- 
sion, and is a most unfaithful servant; and here is a mark- 
ed occasion and call for it, to comfort and counsel the 
hearts of the contrite ones, who have just uttered their 
earnest cries for what God has given him to declare. Our 
service, therefore, prescribes, that here he shall say tt. 

And that it may be rightly and fully said, and in the 
fewest and most fitting words, the formula is supplied. 
Not any carelessly constructed language will answer in a 
point of such moment. It is the dearest interest of dis- 
tressed and anxious souls that is involved, in what he is to 
say. Heisto speak that, upon which all the eternal hopes 
and comforts of men are depending. He must not say too 
much, lest he should give hope where it cannot truthfully 
be taken; and he must not say too little, lest he should 
not give the comfort which Christ has commanded him to 
give. Nor is there, in all his ministerial duty, a more del- 
icate, or a more momentous office, than just this of setting 
forth to souls, penitentially seeking the Divine favor, what 
they may rest on, and how far they may take to them- 
selves consolation of hope. In this, then, if in anything, 
it is due that there should be the most careful weighing of 
words, and a most devout digest and condensation of the 
whole gospel into a few befitting expressions, upon which 
faith may safely seize, and to which hope may securely 
cling. 

And this is exactly what is realized in the words of Ad- 
solution, as given in our Service. The most pregnant 
statements of the Scriptures on the ‘subject, are gathered 
into one clear and full declaration, which beams with light, 
and truth, and hope, pouring its comforting and assuring 
rays over the whole assembly, and into every believing 
heart. Like a voice from heaven itself, which it really is, 
it comes to us, setting out to each the great gospel conso- 
lation: “Almighty God, our heavenly Father, hath had 
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mercy upon us, and for the sake of his dear Son, forgiveth 
us all our sins;” and that “to them that believe on his 
name, he also giveth power to become the sons of God, 
and bestoweth upon them his Holy Spirit.” All of which 
is sealed and confirmed by the direct words of the Lord Je- 
sus himself, where he says: “He that believeth, and is 
baptized, shall be om Whereupon, in one intense 

rayer, to which each joins himself by the personally spo- 
ee Amen, the heart is thrown open to what is declared, 
and the hands of faith lay hold of “this salvation.” 

Thus far, however, we have been occupied only with the 
preparations for worship, rather than with the worship 
itself. Everything, from the very first word and act, is 
worship, and grasps into itself many of the same elements 
which run through the entire service; but nothing in itis 
so purely, and in so high a sense, that communion with 
God, or that sublime adoration and enjoyment of him, 
which pertains to a child of God in saered converse with 
his heavenly Father. Our entire service, according to the | 
nature of Christian life and all Godward movements, is 
progressive, and has various ee and stages. It begins 
with the lowest, the depths of contrition, and advances 
from one degree to another, till every point in a complete 
Christian worship is covered, and the whole is crowned in 
the holy communion, and the closing Benediction. And 
until we have confessed and repented of our sins, and laid 
hold of the gospel announcements of forgiveness, aceept- 
ance and needful grace, we are not the children of God, 
and cannot stand before him as such. Until then, we have 
no liberty before God, and cannot suppose that any praise 
or freedom with him is acceptable in his sight. It is only 
when we have the assurance of his favor, that our sins are 
forgiven us, and that his Spirit is with us to empower us 
to hold converse with the awful Sovereign of heaven and 
earth, that we can at any time justly enter upon worship 
in its fullest sense. 

But, having confessed and deplored our sinfulness, and 
earnestly thrown ourselves upon God’s mercy in Christ 
Jesus, and grasped hold of his assurance of forgiveness 
and grace, we appear before him as his true children, and 
are in an attitude to enter upon those acts of closer famil- 
iarity, which are embraced in worship proper. Hence the 
Introit, or those utterances, by which we go into the wor- 
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ship, as God’s acknowledged children. We have now no 

longer to “draw near;” for we have already come into 

nearness to our heavenly Father; and it only remains for 

bo to go forward with that, for which we have come before 
im. 

At this point, however, it is necessary to revert to the 
occasion which has brought us before him. What is it 
that we wish? What is the subject, upon which we pro- 
pose to commune with the Divine Majesty? Not all the 
topics and themes of Christianity can occupy us at once. 
Hence these topics have been classified, and referred to 
particular seasons of the Church Year, and to different 
times of our appearance before God. There is an Advent 
szason, referring to the coming of Christ, and our prepar- 
ation to receive him. There is an Epiphany season, re- 
ferring to the methods, in which the Saviour manifested 
himself to those whom he came to save. There is a Lenten 
season and a Passion season, referring more especially to 
his sufferings for our salvation. There is an Haster sea- 
son, referring to his glorious victory over death and hell, 
and the comforts and assurances clustering around that great 
event. And there are various other seasons, each having 
its own more specific burden and theme. We need, there- 
fore, to bethink ouselves as to what is the particular sub- 
ject, about which we would converse with God, and thank 
him, and seek his gracious direction and help. To assist 
and guide us in this is the office of the Introit, which is the 
going into the worship proper. It is carefully prescribed, 
that the theme of the service may be devoutly and scrip- 
turally expressed, all thoughts centred upon it, and all 
proceedings ordered accordingly. Is it the Advent sea- 
son? The words of the Introit are:. “Say ye to the 
daughter of Zion, Behold thy salvation cometh. The 
Lord shall cause his glorious voice to be heard, and ye 


shall have gladness of heart. Give ear, O nee of 


Israel: Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock.” Is it the 
Easter season? The words of the Introit are: “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life: all power is given unto me in 
heaven and earth. Halleluia! Lo, I am with you alway: 
even unto the end of the world. Halleluia! For to this 
end Christ both died and rose again, that he might be Lord 
both of the dead and living.” And so in every other sea- 
son, the Introit, composed of certain pregnant sentences 
selected from the Psalms or other Scriptures, declares the 
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particular theme or subject then specially in mind for that 
day’s meditations, thanksgiving and enjoyment. Itis true 
that the worship might proceed without this special utter- 
ance of the subject of it; but then the matter would be in 
uncertainty, and the people would be proposing an inter- 
view with God, without knowing exactly what they came 
for, and would have to render their praise and worship 
without anything specific in their minds for which to give 
glory. And as we cannot go into converse with God 
without mentioning something as the theme and subject of 
that converse, it is orderly and well that the matter should 
be carefully thought out in advance, and expressed at the 
time in proper words, which is done in these Introits, 
which have been in use in the Church from time imme- 
morial. It is one of the weaknesses and defects of the 
Episcopal Book of Common Prayer, that it has no In- 
troits. 

An invariable part of the Introit, except in Passion 
Week, is the united ascription of glory to the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, according to a formula which has had its 
place in the holiest Christian worship from the earliest 
ages. This ig known as the Lesser Doxology, as compared 
with the Gloria in Excelsis, which comes afterwards. Pre- 
scribed as it is, as a response to the words of the Introit, 
it has a three-fold reference. It is an act of praise and 
adoration in- general, in view of the glory and majesty of 
God. But as the first note of praise, which occurs in the 
service, it refers more definitely to the unspeakable grace, 
in which we are thus privileged to stand before our Maker 
and Redeemer as his accepted children. But it also has a 
yet more direct reference to the blessed things, which are 
announced in the Introit, and to which the worship at the 
time is more especially adjusted. 

It is prescribed, however, that the Gloria Patri shall 
not be sung in the services of Passion Week. Good Fri- 
day is the day above all days, in which the Church has 
chosen to occupy herself with the particular commemora- 
tion of the last bitter sufferings and death of her Lord. 
While these awful facts are being reviewed, she does not 
think it fitting to exult after her usual manner. Thenthe 
Introit is: “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world! Surely he hath borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows. He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions; he was bruised for our iniquities. All we, like 
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sheep, have gone astray; and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all.” And as men, when most moved, 
are often most sileut; and even in the worship of heaven 
there is sometimes a solemn pause, more expressive than 
speech (Rev. 8 : 1); the Church has felt that her feelings, 
at the contemplation of her Lord’s sufferings, are best ex- 
pressed by here putting absolute silence in the place of 
wanted song. 

But on all other occasions of a full service, it is pre- 
scribed that this Doxology shall be used. Of old it was 
commanded: “Give unto the Lord glory and strength; 
give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name,” Ps. 19: 
1, 2. In John’s description of the worship in heaven, 
Doxology plays a most conspicuous part, in which all crea- 
tures join, saying: “Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb forever and ever,” Rev. 5:13. We find in the 
Epistles,of Paul, also, a particular formula of this kind, as 
well as in the writings of other apostles. It was accord- 
ingly held as a mark of the true worship in the earlier 
Christian ages, that it always employed a formula of ascrip- 
tion of glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Ho- 
ly Ghost. 

The most ancient records of the Gloria Patri, as em- 
ployed in Christian worship, give the simple sentence: 
“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Amen.” In some churches it 
afterwards read: “Glory and honor be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, world without end. 
Amen.” When, and by whom, the very appropriate ad- 
ditional phrase: “As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be,” was inserted, we know not; but it also oc- 
curs in very ancient use. The Arians, on account of their 
false doctrines concerning the Trinity, labored hard to 
change this formula, for the reason that it was a standing 
condemnation of their heresies. It has accordingly ever 
since been the more rigidly insisted on by all orthodox 
Churches, -as one of the tests of testimonies of a sound 
faith, as well as a most fitting utterance of praise. W hen- 
ever men become squeamish about Doxologies, and par- 
ticularly this one, which has been hallowed by the use of 
all true Christians since the time of the apostles, there is 
reason to suspect some lurking heresy, touching the most 
fundamental things of our holy Christianity. The Arians 
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of old, the Socinians after the Reformation, and the Ration- 
alists and Unitarians, of more recent date, could not abide 
it. But our Church, wherever she has been herself, has 
always accepted and employed it in her services, along 
with the early Christians. 

Nor is it possible to frame a more scriptural or more 
poe formula for the purpose, which this has so long 
and so universally served. All the ages have not been 
able to improve upon its sublime words. For brevity, for 
majesty, for comprehensiveness, and for soul-stirring beau- 
wy, there is nothing to compete with it, as an utterance of 
the holiest worship that a Christian heart can speak. 
Traced, as it has been, for the most part, to the apostles 
themselves, and embodying, as it does, their inspired words 
and heaven-tutored spirit, we would be greatly at fault not 
to give it place where our Church has always put it. By 
it our devotions begin to take wings, and to soar aloft 
from the dust and miseries of earth. By its devout use, 
we begin to join ourselves to the highest adoration and 
praise which sound in the Church on earth, or among the 
worshippers in heaven. And happy he, who, from his 
soul, can ever sing: “Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 

The Kyrie Hleison—“Lord have mercy upon us”—is 
one of the most ancient and wide-spread forms of address 
to God known upon earth. With but little variation, it 
has been employed in the holiest services of God’s people, 
since the days of David and Solomon. We find it in the 
Psalms, 51 and 123. We encounter it in Matt. 9 : 27; 
15 : 22; 20: 30; and Mark 10:47. It was in common 
use in the synagogues of the Jews, and so employed by all 
the apostles. It had a place in all the Greek formulas of 
devotion, from the earliest ages of the Christian Church. 
In its present form, it was in common, if not universal, use, 
more than a thousand years ago. Luther recommended 
its employment in every Sunday service. It is prescribed 
in all the great Lutheran Liturgies. And if there is any 
one ancient formula entitled to a place in a complete order 
of service, it is this. It is not possible to find the least 
objection to it, and its pre-eminent propriety is patent to 
all who have in them a true Christian sense. 

The real nature of the Kyrie Hleison, is often much mis- 
taken. A superficial view of it has led some moderns to 
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regard it as a confession of sin, who would, accordingly, 
have it connected only with the confessional part of the 
service. It is true, that it readily and beautifully blends 
with the act of confession, as it does with all prayers, no 
matter of what specific character ; but it is not itself a con- 
fession, at least not of sin. It is the cry of conscious 
weakness and infirmtty—a prayer for commiseration and 
help,—but it is not a confession of sin, any naore than the 
beggar’s petition for alms isan acknowledgment of crimes. 
It Linde as readily and beautifully with the sublimest of 
mortal praises, as with penitential humiliation. We can 
easily conceive of it, as uttered by the saints in heaven, 
where there certainly is no more confession of guilt, and 
no more asking for remission of sins. 

There are several connections, in which the Church has 
used it. From the earliest ages we find it joined to the 
Litanies, which place it still holds. It is itself often called 
the Lesser Litany. In this connection it partakes some- 
what of a penitential character. But we find it as freely 
joined with the Glorias, and with the highest acts of ex- 
ultant adoration. The truth is, that it affiliates with an 
and every act of worship rendered by man, and fits as wel 
to the highest as to the lowest. Hence the Church has 
ever provided for its use in different parts, or sections of 
her services. 

But, we do injustice to the Kyrie, by making it a mere 
adjunct of something else. It bas an independent charac- 
ter of its own, just as the confession has a character of its 
own, and the Introit, the Collect, and the Creed. This is 
fully acknowledged and set out in all the great Liturgies, 
especially of the Western Chureh, both before and since 
the Reformation. And if it has an independent character 
of its own, it is most justly entitled to a place of its own, 
in the arrangement of the service. Allowing it nowhere 
to be anything but a prelude or filling out of something 
else, robs it of its independent character, abridges its mean 
ing, and necessarily makes of it mach less than it is. 

The “Church Book” inserts it between the Introit and 
the Gloria in Excelsis, or chief Hymn of Praise. (We 
speak here of the First Order of Morning Service. For 
the Second we have very little respect, either as an organic 
structure, or as a Lutheran Service.) In this place we find 
it a thousand years before the Reformation. Luther, in 
1528, directed that, after the Introit, or the Introit Psalm, 
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the Kyrie should be repeated three times, and followed by 
the singing of the Gloria in Excelsis. The Brandenburg- 
Niirnburg Liturgy (1583), the Saxon Liturgy (1539), and 
all the great Lutheran Liturgies, so far as we have ascer- 
tained, as well as the first English Book of Common 
Prayer (1549), follow this order. Nor is there, in Litur- 

ies, anything more generally conceded and agreed, than 
that the Kyrie, whatever other uses may be made of it, is 
entitled to an independent place in every complete order 
of divine worship; or than that the place for it is, after the 
Introit, before the Gloria in Excelsis. The modern at- 
tempts to rob it of an independent place in the service, 
and to merge it in the confession of sin, never to be heard 
of again, except in the subordinate services, in which the 
Litany is used, certainly should not, and, we hope, will not, 
succeed. 

Granting, then, that the Kyrie should have a place, as 
it has a character, of its own, it is easily to be seen that it 
is only properly located midway between the lowest and 
the highest parts of the service. In the Confession, the 
sou] les prostrate under the heaviest of all human bur- 
dens. This is the lowest part of the service. In the Ab- 


solution, that burden is laid off, and the promises of for- 
giveness are applied, to the comfort of every believer. To 
the peace of remission of sins, through the blood of Christ, 
the Introit adds the Joy of the particular occasion,—of the 


Incarnation, if it be Christmas, or of the Resurrection, if 
it be Easter. The worshippers thus come very near be- 
fore God, gratefully delighting themselves in the high 
privilege, as expressed in the Gloria Patri. But in so sa- 
cred a presence, and in thus speaking to the Almighty, 
the soul cannot bethink itself, without feeling the necessity 
of new supplies of strength and grace for the situation, or 
without being impelled to ask the same, in just such words as 
the Kyrie furnishes. What is dust and ashes that it should 
stand before the Eternal Jehovah, and venture to praise 
him to his face? How shall miserable man command his 
thoughts, and words, and feelings, so as to sustain himself 
in converse so exalted, heavenly and awful? Though re- 
leased from deserved condemnation for past transgressions, 
look which way he will, weaknesses and necessities com- 
pass him about, for which his own strength is utterly in- 
competent. He still, and especially in these new and 4% 
relations and exercises, needs unspeakable measures of di- 
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vine commiseration and grace. A heavy pressure is upon 
him,—not the pressure of unpardoned sin, but the pressure 
of a sense of unworthiness, and weakness, and conscious 
inability to stand, much less to advance yet higher, a 
pressure which demands expression, necessitates some sort 
of grasping about for the required support. And if any 
words in human language fit to the case, these words are 
the Kyrie Eleison. In them the congregation sums up all 
its needs for a happy continuation of this communion with 
the Almighty, throws itself confidingly upon the mercy 
and grace of the Triune God, and takes hold upon the 
hand of its Lord, to be led and upheld in essaying to go 
forward. 

In this place, also, the Kyrie has its widest and fullest 
significance in relation to other parts of the worship. It 
recalls the stages, through which the worshipping congre- 
gation has passed. It expresses the realization of the mo- 
mentous character of the situation. And it looks forward 
to all that is to come. It embodies the results of what 
has gone before, and it prepares for higher acts, that are to 
succeed. It isa sort of spiritual pausing place, for the 
gathering of fresh strength in the laborious ascent, labor- 


lous by reason of our weakness, where, by pet back 


over the way that he has come, and upward toward what 
is yet to be attained, the vy tn tg leans hard upon his 
Lord, and pleads not to be forsaken in the high but peril- 
' ous endeavor. Put the Kyrie anywhere else, and, what- 
ever its appropriateness or beauties may be, its significance 
is curtailed, its dignity is obscured, and some of its most 
valuable offices are swallowed up and lost. 

Some have thought it an unnatural and repulsive letting 
down, to introduce the Kyrie Eleison after the high strain 
begun in the Gloria Patri. But the Church has not gen- 
erally shared this feeling. Luther had no such conscious- 
ness. Nor is there a letting down, any more than the 
second strain in the Gloria in Excelsis is destructive of ° 
the exultant majesty of worship and adoration which roll 
through that angelic hymn. A man standing upon some 
exalted elevation, is just as high when he looks down- 
wards, as when he looks upwards. The alteration in the 
direction of his vision does not change the altitude of his 
position. Soin this instance. The spiritual stand-point 
of the worshippers is not changed, only their view is made 
to take in the situation more fully, and the effort is put 
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forth to have their hold and footing more secure. In the 
hearing of the Absolution, and the good tidings of the In- 
troit, the eye of the soul is upward and Godward; and 
from what it thus beholds, = Hn the bursting forth of 
praise in the Gloria Patri. But, having risen so high, the 
worshipper begins to glance about him, and to bethink 
himself where he is, and to realize the necessities and dan- 
gers of his situation, and to make sure of the grace he 
feels to be required, before adventuring further. And this 
is what occurs in the proper use of the Ayrie in this place. 
It is not a coming down, but a most devout, energetic and 
comprehensive application to the Triune God, to be kept 
from falling. It is not a sudden return to the condition of 
a penitential confession, but rather a spreading of the spir- 
itual wings for still sublimer ascensions. There are some, 
also, who are averse to the Kyrie on the ground of the re- 
titions. They havea feeling that it comes under the 
aviour’s prohibition, where he says: “When ye pray, 
use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do,” Matt. 6: 
But, in forbidding “vain repetitions,” Christ assumes that 
there are some repetitions, which are not vain. An exam- 
ple of heathenish vain repetitions is recorded in 1 Kings 
18 : 26, where it is said that the idol priests “called on the 
name of Baal from morning even until noon, saying, O 
Baal, hear us.” It had also become the custom of the Pa- 
pists, with whom the rubric still holds, that the choir 
should repeat the Xyrie nine times, or continue repeating 
it until signaled by the priest to desist. Admonitions are 
also in existence, in Romish records, directing priests and 
ople to repeat it every day one hundred times, as a mer- 
itorious work. Such uses of the Ayrie are, unquestiona- 
bly, superstitious, heathenish and vain. But the three- 
fold praying of it once a week, in the main Sunday ser- 
vice, which Luther approved and recommended, and the 
manner of its use, as proposed in the “Church Book,” and 
Lutheran Liturgies generally, certainly do not fall under 
this censure. Bartimeus used very urgent repetitions of 
a similar sort, when he applied to the Saviour to be re- 
lieved of his blindness ; but so far from discouraging them, 
Jesus accepted and honored his petition, and miraculously 
granted his request. Amid the sorrowful pressure in 
Gethsemane, our blessed Lord himself used this kind of 
repetition, “and prayed and spake the same words” three 
Vou. XX. No. 78. 32 
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times in immediate succession. He also encourages vs to 
be importunate. And in the Kyrie Elgison, employed in 
its proper place, the words being so few, the import so 
comprehensive, and the situation so impressive, it would 
be a weakness and an anomaly, not to repeat it. A prayer 
of two words, which grasps in itself all the deepest neces- 
sities of Christian life, and sweeps through time and eter- 
nity, will not only bear, but, in all reason and ‘propriety, 
requires, more than a single rehearsal. The best saints 
that have lived used such repetitions to their profit, and 
we will not err by copying their example.- The minister 
prays, “Lord have mercy upon us;” and the congregation 
prays, “Lord have mercy upon us.” Three times the min- 
ister so prays, and three time the congregation,—three 
times, in allusion to the Trinity of that Almighty and 
Eternal Being, before whom all stand, and also as expres- 
sive of that completeness which connects with the number 
three. 

After the Xyrie, direction is given for the singing of the 
first and the greatest of the Church’s Morning Hymns— 
the Gloria in Facelsis. The present Book of Common 
Prayer puts this Hymn in the Post-communion service, 
where, neither by origin, character, or the general use of 
the ancient Church, does it belong. The Holy Sacrament 
of the Supper, is the crown of all acts of communion with 
God. Having worthily attended to that Divine Feast, we 
can go no higher in this'world. The next step is heaven. 
It is not in keeping, therefore, for the worshippers direct- 
ly to make another effort, and to start a new strain, by 
here introducing the Gloria in Eaxcelsis. A subdued song 
of praise and thanksgiving is all that is called for, at the close 
of the communion. But the Gloria in Ezcelsis is not 
merely such a song. It has other elements, and an active 
and ascending spirit of adoring supplication, which do not 
fall in with the final sinking of the service into rest, or the 
quietude and subsidence of the spirit, in leaving off the 
celebration of its highest fellowship with God possible on 
earth. 

If we conceive of the service as a sort of dramatic re- 
hearsal of the work of Redemption, as the early Church 
largely did, it is particularly out of place to put the Gloria 
in Heacelsis after the Communion. In every aspect in 
which it can be viewed, it connects with Christ’s birth, 
rather than with his death—with the opening of the pro- 
cess, not with its close. Everything, indeed, points more 
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to the Nunc Dimittis as the proper Post-communion 
Hymn, and calls for the Gloria in Excelsis just where the 
“Church Book” places it, and where the original Book of 
Common Prayer put it, as the first great Morning Hymn, 
looking to the highest work of the day as still before it. 

It is often called the Angelic Hymn, for the reason that 
the first part of it was first sung by the angels, on the first 
morning of our era. Who put it into the form in which 
we now have it, is unknown. Its origin dates back to ori- 
ental times. It was daily used as a morning hymn in the 
days of Athanasius. It is one of the very oldest, purest 
and most cherished of Christian canticles. It was, per- 
haps, one of those very hymns to which Pliny referred, 
whey he wrote to the Roman Emperor of the Christians of 
his time meeting together before the dawn, to sing hymns 
to Christ, as God. Luther refers to it with special com- 
mendation, as excellent and glorious, and directed that it 
should be sung every Sunday, immediately after the Kyrie. 
“Whether it first sprang to light in a burst of choral 
song, like that inspired hymn in the Acts; or was bestow- 
ed upon the Church through the heavenly meditations of 
one solitary believer; or gradually, like a river, by its 
tributary streams, rose to what it is,” does not matter. We 
know that it has come down to us from the days of the 
Church’s primeval purity. And though it bad to come 
through dark spiritual morasses, rank with all kinds of 
errors and idolatries, and often had to keep company with 
prayers and songs to dead men, and with Aves and Lita- 
nies, which savored not of the pure doctrine of Christ, it 
thas reached us without taint or injury, as if carefully 
guarded on the way by those bright angels, who were the 
authors of its first grand strain. 

A complete hymn, perfect in all its parts, and exactly 
adapted to be the vehicle of the Charch’s highest worship, 
is one of the rarest things to be found on earth. “It can- 
not be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for 
the price thereof. It cannot be valued with the gold of 
Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sapphire.” 

A true hymn is true poetry—true soul, and not machine 
work. Every word burns with the most exalted and the 
most truthful feeling and thought, and the whole piece 
flames, from end to end, with the intensest zea] and fire of 
devotion, harmoniously, gracefully, justly and fully ex- 
pressed. 
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A complete hymn is methodical in its structure, answer- 
ing the demands of logic and rigid order, with all the free- 
dom and elasticity of utterance, which knows neither con- 
straint nor law. 

A true hymn is strongly doctrinal and objective. It 
epitomizes in few words the substance of the gospel, just 
as it is to a healthful soul fully awake to it and sacredl 
moved by it. Mere feeling or sentiment, however well 
expressed, if doctrinal faith be lacking, is deficient in the 
highest attribute of a true bymn. 

Everything, in a genuine hymn, is worship, and nothing 
but worship—adoration, praise, zeal for God, glorying in 
God, glad accord with his will and purposes, earnest seek- 
‘ing unto the Father, Son and Spirit, as the sublimest good, 
and the only joy and hope of man.* 

A complete hymn is brief. The highest and holiest 
hymnic utterances in the Scriptures, especially those from 
celestial lips, are all short. The space for the hymn in a 
full service, is necessarily very narrow. And, if it is what 
it should be, the strain is too elevated and intense to be 
prolonged, lest the mind flag, and the feelings fall. 

The range of a perfect hymn, is also heavenly and am- 
ple, and is from a stand-point so near the throne of God, 
that we feel no hindrance to our singing it in heaven. 

The combination of all these qualities, in one or two 
dozen lines, is a different thing from the rhyme-making 
and subjective platitudes with which our books of song 
for the Churches are loaded and disgraced. Sucvess in 
such a work, is more rare than the founding of empires. 
Its attainment is a greater achievement than the conquest 
of the world. Yet, we have a few hymns, which well an- 
swer to this description. And, among them, this Gloria 
in Hacelsis is, perhaps, the oldest and the best. It is, 
therefore, rightfully selected to fill the first place in the Or- 
der of the Church’s worship. 

The “Church Book” names a second hymn, as worthy 
to be interchanged with the Gloria in Eacelsis, via: the 
Te Deum Laudamus. For special occasions, this has gen- 
erally been preferred, for the reason that there is more of 
it. But, on that very account, it is not so happily adapted 
to every Sunday’s use. It also is a true mf sublime 
hymn, “rational, majectic, and worthy of the Spouse of 





*See Augustine in Ps. 148. 
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Christ,” who has been singing it, betimes, for more than 4 
thousand years... By whom it was composed, is not known. 
Parts of it, doubtless, date back to very early Christian 
times. The story of its joint composition by Ambrose 
and Augustine, at the Baptism of the latter, is a myth. 
The germs of it were before these fathers, and some fea- 
tures of it may be of later date. It had its origin in some 
sacred song of the Orient, and most likely grew out of var- 
ious early Christian hymns, fragments of which it em- 
bodies. Yt is found in one of the oldest manuscript gos- 
pels of the sixth century, immediately following the sacred 
narratives. It is called the hymn of Ambrose, as he first 
gave it currency among the Latins. He, perhaps, trans- 
lated it into Latin for the use of his Church at Milan, ad- 
ding, it may be, some things of his own. And through 
his influence, and that of Augustine, it afterwards became 
one of the chief morning hymns of the Western Churches, 
It was sung at the coronation of Charlemagne, about A. D. 
800, and, after that, at the crowning of succeeding emper- 
ors and kings, and on great occasions generally, even to 
the present day. Luther highly approved it, and himself 
translated it into German, for the use of the evangelical 
churches. He calls it an admirable creed, made into song, 
not only for the setting forth of the right faith, but as a 
hymn of praise and thanksgiving to God. Comber de- 
scribes it as at once a song of praise, a creed, and a sup- 
plication. “It is faith, seized with a sudden joy as she 
counts her treasures, and laying them at the feet of Jesus in 
a song; it is the incense of prayer, rising so near the rain- 
bow round the throne, as to catch its light, and become 
radiant as well as fragrant,—a cloud of incense, illumined 
into a cloud of glory. 

The present Book of Common Prayer, prescribes it as 
the chief Morning Hymn “daily throughout the year,” 
though allowing an alternative between it and the Apocry- 
phal Canticle, Benedicte, omnia opera. If we had not the 
Gloria in Ezacelsis, the Te Deum might, with propriety, 
hold this high place; but, as it is, the “Church Book,” 
with the Lutheran Liturgies in general, and with the ori- 
ginal Book of Common Prayer itself, has more justly de- 
cided the merits of the several compositions concerned, 
and more faithfully followed the ancient Churches in giv- 
ing the Gloria in Hxcelsis the pre-eminence among the 
Morning Hymns. Very justly, however, it is provided, 
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that it may be interchanged with the Ze Dewm, when cir- 
cumstances render it desirable. Other canticles or hymns 
are also allowed to be used in this place; but none others 
are acknowledged as having anything like the same claims 
as the Gloria in Fxcelsis, first, and the Te Deum Lauda- 
mus, second. In either of these sacred hymns, but espe- 
cially in the Gloria in Hxcelsis, the Church realizes the 
advent and presence of her Lord. Init she hears the song 
of the an ie over his birth, and takes it up with them, 
and joyfully makes it her own. Away from self, her 
thoughts soar to God, and rest, not in her joy in him, but 
on himself, who is her joy. How profound is the adora- 
tion offered! How thick the thronging praises that well 
up from her heart, and pour from her lips! “We praise 
Thee, we bless Thee, we glorify Thee, we give thanks to 
Thee, for Thy great glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, 
God, the Father Almighty!” How profound the adoration 
she offers to Jesus, only begotten Son of the Father, Lord 
God, and Lamb of God, sitting at the right hand of God, 
who only is holy, who only is most high! How passion- 
ate the pleadings, that He that taketh away the sins of the 
world, would have mercy upon her, and receive her 
prayer! And how thrilling the burst of praise which 
cme drowns her notes on plaintive entreaty, as she 

ails her King, glorified on his throne, in the heights of 
heaven! “For Thou only art holy; Thou only, O Christ, 
with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory of God 
the Father!” Blessed he, who can sing this song with all 
his heart, and in whose heart it ever sings, from hour to 
hour, through all the duties, trials and adversities of life! 
His walk is with God, and his path is as the light, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 

With the Gloria in Exceilsis, this division of the service 
terminates. The worshippers have spoken and fully de- 
clared themselves. They have risen as high, as they can 
rise, until they hear God speak. Hitherto he hath not 
spoken. He has been listening to the voice of his chil- 
dren, and receiving their adoring addresses, but has said 
nothing. It is now for them to be silent, and to hear what 
he shall say. They cease their song, and what follows 
gravitates toward another centre. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


LUTHERANISM BEFORE LUTHER. 
By Rev. R. Weiser, Manchester, Md. 


From the day that Christ organized his Church at Ca- 

rnaum, by calling his disciples, that Chureh has existed 
in the world, and will continue, until the affairs of this 
world shall have come toaclose. The Church has existed 
for over eighteen hundred years, under various circum- 
stances, sometimes favorable, but more frequently unfavor- 
able. Jesus bad said, that she should always exist, and 
that the gates of hell should never prevail against her, and 
they never did, and never will. 

The Romanists often ask the question, “Where was your 
Church before Luther?” This question we shall endeavor 
to answer. We shall attempt to show that the system of 
religious truth called Lutheranism, or Protestantism, has 
always existed. We do not use the word Lutheranism, in 
its restricted, or sectarian sense, but attach to it, its broad 
Protestant meaning. The work of Luther is very proper- 
ly called a “Reformation of the Church,” clearly implyin 
that the Church existed before him, for if the Church had 
not existed, he could not have reformed it. Luther has 
sometimes, though very erroneously, been called the 
“Founder of the Lutheran Church.” This is a great mis- 
take; he was not the Founder, he was nothing more than 
a Reformer. Christ is the only Founder of the Lutheran 
Church. Paul says (1 Cor.3:11): “For other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” 
“On this Rock,” says Christ, (Matt. 16: 18,) “I will build 
my Church.” The Church, then, was built, or founded by 
Christ, not by Luther. If Luther would have been the 
Founder of the Church, like all human institutions she 
would long since have passed away. But she was founded 
by one, to whom all power in heaven and on earth has 
been given, and who is, therefore, able to protect and pre- 
serve her amid all the changes and revolutions of time. 
When Christ laid the foundation of his Church it was 
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complete; the doctrines he taught, and the great moral 
principles which flow from them, are neither to be altered 
nor ainended by men. No amount of intelligence, or re- 
finement, can ever make one of those great principles 
obsolete, or unnecessary. The moral and intellectual 
structure is complete and perfect in all its parts. There is 
nothing redundant, there is nothing wanting. When Je- 
sus was expiring on the cross, he exclaimed, It is finished, 
The work of founding the redeemed Church was then com- 
pleted. The types and shadows of the ceremonial law were 
all consummated ; the foundation of the new Church was 
laid, which was to last to the end of time. No other foun- 
dation was ever to be laid. This foundation was deep and 
broad enough for the whole world, and no other was re- 
quired. 

The Church of Christ is always represented in the Bible 
asa unit. When the word Church, is used in Scripture in 
its generic sense, it is always in the singular number, thus 
clearly showing that the inspired writers looked upon it 
asaunit. This Church was founded in the year, 30 A. D. 
Bengel says in his Harmony of the Four Gospels, “on the 
14th day of March A. D. 30.” The Reformation of this 
Church took place at Wittenberg, on the 31st of October, 
1517. What eventful scenes are laid between A. D. 30, 
and 1517! What achapter could be written on these four- 
teen hundred and eighty-seven years! Whata mixture of 
darkness and light! What mighty struggles, what wrongs, 
what disasters and triumphs, what persecution and suffer- 
ings, did not the Church endure during those eventful 
years | 

At first, when this Church was founded, her progress 
was slow. The time for her rapid growth had not yet 
come. But after her great Founder had suffered, and bled, 
and died on the cross, and risen again from the dead, and 
had ascended up on high, then commenced the ingathering 
of souls. On the day of Pentecost, commenced the pro- 
cess of sanctification in three thousand souls, and from 
that time, the grace of God, through the Holy Spirit, has 
wrought mightily in the world. From that day to the 

resent, countless millions of lost and ruined sinners have 
en awakened and converted, and prepared for the joys 
of heaven in this Church. The stream that then com- 
menced flowing into the Church triumphant above, is con- 
stantly deepening and widening, and will continue to in- 
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crease until] this whole apostate world shall have been 
brought to God. 

Notwithstanding this glowous Church, by the permis- 
sion of her great Founder, has had her centuries of gloom 
and deep depression, yet she has ever been the “light of 
the world, and the salt of the earth.” She has always had 
her pious and holy members, those, “of whom the world 
was not worthy ;” those, who, amid sufferings and perse- 
cutions, amid sunshine and storm, always clung around the 
cross of Christ; those, whose love many waters could not 
quench, and whose constancy the fires of the stake could 
not overcome. The first disciples.who were called, were 
all believing, working and speaking witnesses for the truth. 
Does not this clearly indicate what Jesus intended his 
Church to be; a living, working, missionary Church. 
Unlike the old Jewish Church, which was stationary, and 
its members all silent worshippers, the new Church was to 
be aggressive, its members were all to go forth into the 
world to publish the gospel; they were to invade the 
strongholds of idolatry oka error every where. As soon 
as the Church ceased to be aggressive, she lost her power. 
Hence we see, that soon after the age of the apostles, as 
soon as the laymen ceased to labor, her piety declined, and 
error arose in every form and shape. As soon as the cler- 
gy began to monopolize all the functions of religion, the 
divinely appointed priesthood of all Christians was ignor- 
ed and set aside, and the Church became an engine of op- 
pression and wrong; those who were only appointed to 
direct the energies of the masses, and to lead them in their 
devotions, became their oppressors, and Jorded it over 
God’s heritage. Here we see the commencement of those 
mighty conflicts, which raged so fearfully through so many 
dark centuries. ‘ 

The Bible clearly teaches the universal priesthood of 
all believers; the Church of Rome denies it. This is the 
great diverging point between Romanism and Lutheran- 
ism. Hence while Rome carefully kept the Word of Ged 
from the laity, Lutheranism, conscious of the support of 
that Word, gave it freely to all her members. As soon as 
the Bishop of Rome was appointed metropolitan, or uni- 
versal, Bishop of the whole Church, he set up the claim of 
infallibility, a mere figment, that was no where even hint- 
ed at in the Bible, and never dreamed of in the Church. 


Vol. XX. No. 78. 33 
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Thenceforward, the Pope, as Christ’s vicegerent on earth, 
claimed to be the only interpreter of God’s Word; all men 
were bound to understand tle doctrines of religion as he 
understood them, and in no other way. Hence, out of this 
error grew the whole rotten fabric of Romanism. And 
from this 4 oe the spirit of persecution. Hence, too, 
Romanism has built the following system of error upon 
this pretended infallibility. 

I. That Christ has established his Church on earth, and 
that Church is the Church of Rome. 

II. That all men are obliged to hear that Church, be- 
cause she is infallible. 

III. That Christ appointed St. Peter the head of that 
Church, and that the Pope or Bishop of Rome, is the law- 
ful and only successor of St. Peter, and, consequently, he 
is now the head of that Church. 

IV. That there are seven Sacraments appointed in the 
Church, viz.: Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, Pen- 
ance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, and Matrimony. 
That in the Eucharist, there are present truly and really 
and substantially the body and blood, together with the 
soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that there 
is, by the omnipotence of God, a conversion of the whole 
substance of the bread into the body of Christ, and the 
whole substance of the wine into the blood of Christ. 

V. That under either kind, Christ is received whole and 
entire. 

VI. That Christ has left to his Church the power to 

rant indulgences. 

VII. That there is a Purgatory, or middle state, and 
that the souls of imperfect Christians, therein detained, are 
helped by the prayers of the faithful. 

VIII. That honor and veneration are due to the angels 
and to saints, that they offer prayers to God for us, that it 
is good and profitable to have recourse to their interces- 
sions, and that the relics of God’s particular servants are 
to be held in respect. 

“These,” says a distinguished Roman Catholic writer, 
“are the great points of Catholic belief, by which we are 
distinguished from other Christian societies, and these on- 
ly are the real and essential tenets of our religion.”* 

This is certainly “teaching for doctrines the command- 





* Haywood’s Book of all Religions, p. 102. 
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ments of men.” These doctrines were never taught by 
Christ, or his apostles, nor by their authority. The true 
Church of Christ never taught such errors; they have done 
immense injury to the cause of Christ, and have filled all 
Catholic countries with ignorance, superstition and wick- 
edness. And just so long as such sentiments, and the 
abuses that they necessarily engender, prevail in any 
country, will the people be ignorant and vicious. This 
then, cannot be the Church which Christ founded. It was 
founded by others. To this whole system of error, Lu- 
theranism is opposed. Lutheranism, too, believes in a 
succession, in the life stream of the Church, coming down, 
in an unbroken current, from the daysof Christ. Luther- 
anism maintains that the Church of Christ is the same in 
all ages, and as such she must teach the same doctrines in 
all ages and all countries. The same doctrine Jesus taught 
at Nazareth, Capernaum and Jerusalem, and on the Mount 
of Beatitudes; Peter at Jerusalem and Philippi; John at 
Smyrna, and Paul at Rome and Athens; Polycarp at 
Smyrna, Ignatius at Antioch, Justin Martyr at Ephesus, 
Ireneus at Lyons, Tertullian at Carthage, Origen at Alex- 
andria, Augustine at Hippo, Wicliffe at Oxford, Huss at 
Prague, Luther at Wittenberg. He had no new gospel to 
— he preached nothing but the old gospel, that had 

een preached for ages. He found the Church, not in 
Rome, but in the Bible, in that old Latin copy of the Vul- 
gate that was chained at Erfurt. He liberated that blessed 
old volume, and declared to the world that the, “Word of 
God was not bound.” The harmony between Lutheran- 
ism and the Word of God, proves its identity with God’s 
people who lived before Luther. It would not be a diffi- 
cult task to show from the writings of the pious and or- 
thodox Church fathers, that Luther taught no new doc- 
trines. He frequently appeals to the fathers for confirma- 
tion of his views. 

Dr. Augustus Pfeiffer, of Leipsic,* in 1683, eewnenay a 





*In order to show with whet intellectual fores e ‘the preachers of our 
Church contended with Romanism towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, a list is presented of the books, in all fifty-two, pub- 
lished in 1682 by Dr. A Pfeiffer. He calls his Catalogue, Pnoplia 
Anti Papistica. Friederich Hortleders Liber von den Uhrsachen Des 
Teuchen Kriegs. 1629. Fried. Balduini de vera Christi Ecclesia an- 
te Tempora Lutheri. Wittenberg, 1610. John Jac Beck Lutherthum 
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spirited little polemic, which he calls “Lutherthum vor Lu- 
thern,” in which he shows clearly, that Luther taught noth- 
ing but the good old gospel of Christ. A Romish priest, 
it appears, by the name of P. Arnold Angel, had written 
and published a book against Lutheranism. This book 
was a Polemic Poem, and Dr. Pfeiffer answers it in Ger- 
man and Latin prose. If Angel’s poetry is a fair speci- 
men of German poetry two hundred years ago, it must 





vor dem Luther. Nurenberg, 1643. Theod. Berenici Berneggeri 
Proaulium Tubae pacis Contra Classicum Scioppii. Dr. Joh. Bot- 
sacci Demonstratis quod Ecclesia Romana non sit sancta. Witten- 
berg, 1629. Dr. Casper Erasmi Brochmandi Lucerna Sermonis Pro- 
phetici opposita veritas Pontif—Ejusdem Apologia. 1653. Ejus- 
dem Libri V. de Anti Christi. 1628. Dr. Abram Calovii Matcolo- 
gie Papistice. Wittenberg, 1656. Ejusdem Refutatio mendacissime 
relationis de literis Joh. Fried Elec. 4. Wittenberg, 1683. Sam’l 
Ben. Carpzovii Examin nove prazeos F. Massenii. Wittenberg, 1677. 
Daniel Chemieri Panstratia Catholica. Fol. 1629. Dr. Martin 
Chemnitii Examen Concilii Tridentini. Fol. 1585. Concilia Theo- 
logica, Wittenbergensis. Fol. 1666. Dr. Joh. Conrad Dannhaweri 
Hodomoria spiritus Papaei. 1654. Kjusdem Anti Christosophia. 
1640. Ejusdem Liber Conscientia apertus. 1667. Dantziger Cate- 
chismi Defensio wider P. Caroln, oder grundliche Ausfuhrung und 
Behauptung der Fundamental Articul Evangelischer Lehre. This 
must be a valuable work. Dantzig, 1651. Dr. Christiani Dreieri 
Disputatio Anti: Papistica. 1661. Math. Flaccii Llyrici Liber de 
Contradictionis et dissentionibus Pontif. Basil, 1565. I presume 
re-published in 1656. Dr. Helv. Garthii Acta et Postacta Colloquii. 
Pragensis, 1610. Dr. Joh. Gerhardi Loci Theologici. 1657. Ejus- 
dem Confessio Cathol. 1634. Ejusdem Grundliche Antwort auf 
den Papstlichen Morgenstern. 1628. M. J. Conr. Geebelii Augs. 
Confession und Jubel Predigten. 1633 Dr. Christiani Grossi De 
Ministerii Evangelici veritate Pontificis Romanii. 1645. Peter Ha- 
berkorn, D. D. Translatio De ministerii Evangelici efficacia. 1457. 
This is an old work published before the Reformation and, perhaps, 
republished by Dr. Grossius with additions. M. Geo. Hartmani 
Grundliche Widerlegung des Labyrinths Lutherischer Reformation 
P. Brunonis. 1662. Haupt*Vertheidigung des Evangelischen Au- 
gapfels. 1630. This is a work we should like to see in order to 
find out what was considered the Evangelical apple of the eye. Dr. 
Jac. Heilbrunner’s Uncatholisch Pabstthum. 1614. Dr. Joh. Hul- 
semanni Manuale Conf. Augustane Contra Balth. Hagerum. 1673. 
Kjusdem de Ministerio ordinationis. 1657, Dr. ®gid Hunnii Art. de 
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have been very rough and imperfect. It reads very much 
like Rouse’s version of the Psalms, and has about as much 
poetic unction. As a specimen, we furnish a few extracts 
from P. A. Angel’s Polemic Poem. 


“Thr Predicanten schreyet all, 

Das Pabsthum sey der gross Abfall 
Von Christi Kirch und seinem Wort, 
Ich frag: Wie, wann, an welchem Ort 
Ist dieser Abfall erst geschehn, 

Wer hat ihn mehr vor euch gesehn: 
Wir zehlen von St. Petro her 

Zwey hundert dreissig Piibst und mehr 
Dern drey und dreissig all nach ein 
Ums Glaubens Willen gemartert seyn; 
Nennt uns aus diesen Pibsten allen 
Den ersten der ist abgefallen.”’ 


Then, again, Mr. Angel says: 


“Thr Pridicanten rufft und schreyt 
Eur Selen bringt nur zur Seligkeit. 





Ecclesia vera et Romana. 1604. Dr. Nic Hunnii Apostasia Eccle- 
sie Romane. 1632. Ejusdem Ecclesia Romana non Christiana. 1630. 
jjusdem Papatus seipsum destinens. 1631. Ejusdem Offenbarlicher 
Beweiss vom Beruff Lutheri. 1628. Dr. Andr. Kesleri Lutherthum 
und Pabstthum. 1630. Laure. Lelii Ehrenrettung Lutheri. 1614. 
Dr. Martin Lutheri Jenische Tomi. 1560. Then we have Dr. 
Balth. Meisneri Consuetatio Catholica de fide Lutherana Capessenda 
et Romana Papistica deserenda contra Lessium. 1623, Dr. John 
Muller Lutherus Defensus. 1648. Ejusdem Vermahnung wider 
Dominic Jansenium. 1630. Dr. Geo. Mylti Explicatio Augs. Conf. 
1604. Melch. Nicolai, D. D. Nihil ad Rem Contra Keddium. Dr. 
John Pappi Contradictiones doctrine Ecclesie Romane. 1597. Dr. 
Andr. Osiandri Papa non Papa—Pope no Pope. 1616. Erasmi Sar 
cerii De Consensu Ecclesia vere et Patrum. Christoph Schreibleri 
De Antiqua Catholica fide utrum reperiatur apud Pontificios; an Lu- 
theranos. 1627. Dr. Joh. Adam Scherzi Anti Bellarminus. 1681. 
Ejusdem Disp. de Catholico. 1681. Dr. Theod. Thumonii. Papa 
Antichristus. 1666. Dr. Augustus Pfeifferi Lutherthum vor Lu- 
thern. 1683. This is the last of the series, and embodies much of 
the pith contained in the others. This catalogue shows us that the 
Lutherans of the seventeenth century fought the Man of Sin boldly 
and bravely. 
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Seyn denn in sechshundert Jahrn 
All Christen Leut zur Hilln gefahren.’’* 


These are the arguments of Rome now, as they were 
two hundred years ago. But Dr. Pfeiffer meets them with 
= force, and shows clearly when and where the fall of 

ome occurred. The old worn-out argument, that all our 
forefathers, who died before the Reformation, were lost, is 
no part of our Lutheranism. We teach just the contrary. 
We are just now trying to prove that Lutheranism existed 
long before Luther, and we believe that thousands and 
millions were saved before the Reformation. We can 
adopt the language of Paul at Athens: “The times of this 
ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth all men to 
repent.” We cannot resist the desire to present Dr. 
Pfeiffer’s arguments in reply to the question of P. A. An- 
gel. After stating that thousands of infants died before 
the Reformation, whose faith was not corrupted by the er- 
rors of Romanism, and, of course, were saved; and that 
there always were those in the Church who were the true 
followers of Christ, and who sealed their faith with their 
blood—as can be seen from “Flacii Catalogo Testium ver- 
itatis,” and “Historia Martyrum,” also in “Gerhardi Confes- 
sione Catholica,” etc.—he proceeds: “I would not at all 
be surprised to know that the Jews proposed this same 





* For the benefit of those who cannot read German, we give a cor- 
rect translation of the thoughts contained in these doggerels : 


‘Ye preachers, one and all, do bawl 

That Pop’ry from the faith did fall, 

Fell from the Church, and from the word, 
Pray ! when, and where, has this occurred ? 
This fall, has it occurred to-day— 

Did others see it—tell I pray? 

From the first Pope to our own time, 

We count two hundred in one line. 

And thirty-three we name with pride, 
Who, for the faith, all martyrs died ! 
Now name but one of these Popes all 
Who from the faith did ever fall !’’ 


The other four lines are not so- easily translated, but this is the 
idea: 
“Your preachers lustily proclaim 
That salvation through their doctrines came, 
That all who died before your time 
Have gone to hell to weep and pine.”’ 
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question to Christ and his apostles, viz.: What became of 
those who died before Christ came? Dr. Pfeiffer meets 
doggerel with doggerel, thus: 


“Thr samt eurn Jiingern rufft und schreyt 
Eur Selen bringt nur zur Seligkeit, 
Seyn den in etlich hundert Jahren 
All Juden Leut zur Hill gefahren ?’’* 


Dr. Pfeiffer shows the absurdity of the objections of the 
Romanists on the ground that those who died before the 
Reformation must have been lost. It appears that P. A. 
. Angel replied to Dr. Pfeiffer’s “Lutherthum vor Luthern,” 
in a work called “Nihil ad Rem,” in which he attempts to 
show that there is nothing in the arguments of Dr. Pfeif- 
fer. To this Dr. Pfeiffer replies, as follows. “I have 
clearly demonstrated in my Lutheranism before Luther: 1. 
That the Pope can err, and has frequently erred in doc- 
trine; 2. That the Pope has committed sacrilege, because 
he has, in a heretica] manner, altered the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper; 3. That the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion is false and detestable ; 4. That the Pope is Antichrist. 
He, who ‘has all the marks of Antichrist, as laid down in 
the Scriptures, must be Antichrist; 5. That the Papists 
should not be called evangelical Catholics; but that. we, 
(Lutherans) should be called Evangelical Catholic Chris- 
tians This will appear from “Chemnitio Exam. Concil. 
Trident., Heilburnern Uncatholischem Pabtsthum and Dr. 
Mullern in der vermahnung an die Gemeine zu Hamburg 
wider Jansenium. 6. That the unbroken succession claim- 
ed by Rome, is false and incapable of proof. They cannot 
show who was the first, second or third Pope, and some- 
times they cannot show who was the real Pope afterwards. 
No chain can be unbroken with a single link omitted ; 7. 
That the Popes, and the Papists, have frequently falsified 
the writings of the fathers, and the proceedings of the 
Councils; 8. That the Lutherans, above all others, have 
placed themselves squarely upon the Holy Scriptures. 
Others receive the Scriptures, either according to the 
meaning the Pope puts upon them, (as, for instance, the 





*«Thou, with thy followers, dost proclaim 
Salvation through your preaching came, 
Did all the Jews before your time 
Go down to hell to weep and pine ?’’ 
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Papists,) or according to their own opinions, (as the Cal- 
vinists and Socinians,) or according to supposed revela- 
tion, (as the Weigelians or the fanatical Anabaptists); 9. 
That the Council of Trent is not supported by ahy respect- 
able Church fathers, when it opposes any of our Lutheran 
doctrines; The withholding the cup from the laity, cannot 
be sustained by a single Church. father. This error was 
first ordained by the Council of Constance, scarcely a hun- 
dred years before Luther’s time; 10. That the trae Church 
ean exist in an invisible state, and in former times did so 
exist. By invisible we mean without any outward organ- 
ization; 11. That the Lutheran Faith is much older than 
the Roman Catholic. Our Lutheran faith is the same as 
was taught by Christ and his apostles, as also by the old- 
est fathers of the Church. Popery was forced upon the 
Church long after the most respectable Church fathers 
lived; 12. That Luther was regularly and lawfully called 
to preach the gospel, and reform the Church. He had his 
authority from the Word of God; 13. That every Luther- 
an preacher is, in like manner, regularly and lawfully called 
to preach the gospel; 14. That the Papists themselves 
must admit the truth of the great Lutheran doctrine of 
justification by faith in Jesus Christ; 15. That the true 
Church of Christ is not to be found among the Papists, 
but among the Lutherans. For where the Holy Serip- 
tures are properly taught, and the Holy Sacraments pro- 
perly administered, there you are to look for the true 
Church of Christ; 16. That no one in the Papal Church 
ean be fully convinced that he has ever been baptized.* 
There are many sharp points in this Doctor’s defence of 
Lutheranism, but we lay him by for the present, and pro- 
ceed. It appears, then, from this old author, that the true 
Church of Christ is the same in all ages. What Paul said 
to the Ephesians, (2: 20) he saysto us: “Ye are built 
upon the foundation of the apostles, and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” ‘Other foun- 
dation can no man lay.” We believe in succession, an 
unbroken succession; but not in such a one as Rome, or 
Oxford, claims. The succession for which Rome and Ox- 
ford contend, is a mere theological figment, a dreamy non- 
entity. But ours is a real, biblical, scriptural succession. 
All truly pious Christians are in this life stream, no mat- 


* Vide Concil. Florent. apud Caranzam, Sess. 7, Can. IH. 
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ter by what name they may be called. We have no sym- 
pathy with that Lutheranism, which would exclude Chris- 
tians of other denominations from the true Church of 
Christ Luther says: Where the pure Word of God is 
preached, and the Holy Sacraments are properly adminis- 
tered, there isthe true Church.” The true Church of Christ 
has always existed, and does now, under a two-fold form, 
viz: visible and invisible, a kind of “imperium in impe- 
rio,” or a Church within a Church. This clear and intel- 
ligent distinction is not admitted by the Church of Rome, 
and was not clearly apprehended even by the Reformers. 
Before the Reformation, all baptized persons were consid- 
ered members’ of the Church. Lutheranism denies that 
the Church of Rome is the true Church of Christ. And 
if asked, Where then was the Church before Luther? 
Her reply is: The true Church was always in the world 
in an invisible form, the true spiritual people of God, those 
who had experienced the grace of Goa in their hearts, 
both in, and out of, the Church of Rome, constituted the 
true Church of Christ on earth. Luther belonged to the 
outward visible Church, by virtue of his baptism and con- 
firmation; like all bis cotemporaries; he also belonged to 
the spiritual, invisible Church by conversion. At Erfurt 
he became awakened by the operation of the Holy Spirit 
upon his heart, and, after a severe soul-conflict, he was 
converted. As soon as Luther was truly converted, he 
commenced preaching the gospel. In the little old wood- 
en church in the public square at Wittenberg, a dilapidated 
building, Luther commenced to republish the gospel, the 
same gospel that Jesus had first proclaimed to the fisher- 
men at Capernaum fourteen hundred and eighty-seven 
years before. From this small Church, sprang all the 
Protestant Churches in the world. The Church, that had 
hitherto been scattered through the world, now assumed 
form, shape, and visibility. And, whereas she had been 
too weak and feeble to stand up even in her own defence, 
she now became strong and maintained her rights. Rome, 
as usual, anticipated an easy conquest, but was sadly dis- 
appointed The Church, the true Church of Christ, now 
sustained her ground, and, in the great religious war of 
thirty years, came out victor. Lutheranism achieved the 
liberty of the Church. She extorted from the Romish 
Church, liberty of conscience; for this the whole Protest- 
Vol XX _ No. 78. 34 
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ant world is greatly indebted to Lutheranism. Lutheran- 
ism is built upon the Word of God. If there is any one 
fact more clearly established than another in the life of 
Luther, it is, that the great Reformer, planted himself 
squarely on the Word of God. In his Preface to the 
Ninety-five Theses, he says: “I shall hold and teach no 
doctrine that is not clearly taught in God’s most holy 
Word.” This was the key note of the Reformation. When 
at the Diet of Worms, Luther was commanded to retract 
his errors, he replied: “Unless I am convinced from the 
Word of God, that I am in error, I cannot retract.” It 
was on this occasion that Luther used that expression that 
has acquired such a world-wide fame: “Hier stehe Ich, Ich 
kann nicht anders, Gott helfe mir.” Here we see that one 
of the great principles of the Reformation, was an unsha- 
ken faith in the infallibility of God’s Word, over against 
the pretended infallibility of the Romish communion. Lu- 
ther found the religion he preached in the Bible. The old 
Papal Church, the Pope, the Councils, and what was cailed 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers, the traditions, the 
decretals and the ponderous volumes of schoolmen, were 
all nothing in his judgment, when compared to the Word 
of God. Those who now hang their faith on Creeds and 
Confessions, rather than on God’s Word, are not true Lu- 
therans. They have returned to the errors, from which 
Luther had liberated the Church. 

Private judgment, in opposition to the authority of 
others, no matter what that authority was called, a Church, 
a Council, a Conclave, a Synod, a Diet, or a State, was one 
of the cardinal features of the Reformation. This right of 
private judgment grew directly out of another leading 
idea that was first agitated in the time of the Reformation, 
t. e., man’s accountability to God only for his faith. Be- 
fore Luther's time, this great Protestant principle was no 
where recognized on earth. This was true of Pagan, 
Christian and Mohammedan countries. The State and the 
Church legislated about what men were to believe, and if 
they believed differently from the standards set up, they 
were punished. From this gross error and bondage, Lu- 
ther liberated the Church. For thisalone his name should 
be held in everlasting remembrance. Before the day of 
Luther the sacred rights of conscience were no where re- 
spected. 

Another great principle, clearly brought out in the Re- 
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formation, was the necessity of individual and "personal 
faith in Christ, as a pre-requisite to salvation. This doc- 
trine was distinctly taught in the New Testament, but was 
rverted and covered over by the errors and traditions of 
 werinat Hence Luther says in his Postill: “He who 
receives Christ as his Saviour, has not only peace of mind, 
but also purity of heart.” “Faith destroys the old Adam, 
and makes us new creatures.” True Lutheranism is the 
religion of the Bible. Luther himself was a man of deep, 
earnest, religious experience. How, then, could he, who 
had passed through such deep soul-struggles into the clear 
light of the gospel, go back to the ritualism of Rome? 
In the system of Romanism, and its affiliations, Puseyism 
and German Symbolism, the individual Christian, and bis 
rsonal experience are lost in the concrete mass of what 
is called the Church. Religion has an objective force ; in- 
dividual experience is nothing more, in the opinion of 
Ritualism, than a low subjectivity. Did Luther ever 
preach such error? Could this man of deep religious ex- 
perience, with his clear and comprehensive views of Bible 
truth, ever have had any sympathy with that Popish fig- 
ment which makes the body of Christ in the Sacrament 
the sum and substance of all religion? Could he have 
had any sympathy with that unscriptural system which 
teaches that man has nothing to do with religion but to be 
passive in the hands of the priest, to be baptized and con- 
firmed, and occasionally go to confession and communion, 
and live in sin, and yet, when death comes, to be wafted 
to heaven on the wings of a sublime liturgy. Luther 
knew nothing of such asystem; he saw enough of it in 
Rome. Luther rejected that Papal and ritualistic tissue of 
error, called “sacramental grace.” In his Postill* he’says:\ 
“They, (the Popes and Cardinals,) themselves, as well as 
the Church fathers, are only men and may err. Whocan 
depend upon what they say? They say that the Sacra- 
ments possess such power that they can confer grace even 
on those who do not believe; by such teaching, the grace 
of Christ is most effectually destroyed.” Luther accepted 
the principles laid down in the Bible. He loved the truth 
as it is in Jesus, and preached it with all his might. He 
believed that the stream of salvation had flowed on, in one 
unbroken current, from the days of Christ, and would con- 








* Page 318. 
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tinue to flow on, until it would roll its healing waters 
around the whole earth. The history of the Church may 
very properly be compared to a river, (Ps. 46:4): “There 
is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city of 
God.” The river has, perhaps, its source in some far off 
mountain, where it bubbles up in the form of a small 
spring from under a moss-covered rock; then in gentle 
murmurs leaps down the mountain side; then tranquilly 
meanders through the flowery meadow; then, joined by 
other streams, it forms the mighty river, rolling in gran- 
deur and majesty to its ocean home. But the river, in its 
long and devious course, may sometimes pass through a 
porous, or cavernous soil, and sink into the earth away 
from mortal eyes. But it still flows on, though unseen by 
mortal eyes. Like the Jost river, the Church still flows on. 
Thus the Church in the dark ages seemed to human ap- 
pearance to be lost, but she was only rolling on, under- 
ground. Sometimes this river would rise to the surface, 
but, finding an uncongenial element, would sink again, and 
flow on, in its subterranean channels. Thus it rose in 
England in the thirteenth century, when Wickliffe stood 
upon its banks and cried out: “Ho every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters and drink.” In the fifteenth 
century it rose again in Bohemia, when Huss and Jerome 
cried: “If any man thirst let him come to Christ and 
drink.” But it sank again. The time had not yet come. 
In the sixteenth century it rose again to sink no more, 
while the world stands. It commenced flowing at Witten- 
berg, and is still flowing, and will continue to flow on and 
on, until it shall environ the globe, and all the inhabitants 
of the earth shall stand upon its verdant banks, and drink 
from its healing waters. Thank God! we, too, and our 
children are permitted to stand upon the banks of this 
“ Beautiful river,” that flows from the throne of God. 

We think we have made out our case, “Lutheranism be- 
fore Luther.” We use the term Lutheranism as a syno- 
nym for evangelical piety. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE KEYS. 
By Rev. G. H. N. Perers, Springfield, O. 


No passage of Scripture has, probably, been the subject 
of such animated discussion and varied interpretation as 
that contained in Matt. 16: 18,19: “J say also unto thee, 
That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give unto thee the Keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” The Apostolic and Christian Fathers, 
Bishops and Popes, commentators and critics, in connec- 
tion with a host of historical (ecclesiastical) and theologi- 
cal writers, have given us explanations, in hints, assertions, 
expositions, paraphrases, interpretations, &c., derived either 
from a desire to give the true sense or from party interest. 
The location of the disputant had often much to do with 
deciding its meaning. It is a sad a on human 
frailty, that Rome, Constantinople, Paris, Oxford and Ge- 
neva, regarded this promise to Peter, not so much in the 
light of what it really designated, as an arsenal from 
which the sharpest weapons could be drawn with which to 
attack and defeat an enemy. ‘This is seen both in the use 
made of the passage and in the unwarranted interpreta- 
tions (even against the direct grammatical sense,)* made by 





* Candor, however, requires me to add, that Protestants are, in 
connection with some of the fathers, chargeable with this fault. 
Whilst the Roman Catholics violate the sense by refusing to accept 
the analogy of Scripture, &c., they generally admit the natural, 
grammatical meaning: on the other hand, many Protestants, even 
at this day, in their eagerness to remove every remnant of argument 
in favor of the former, deliberately deny the plain grammatical sense. 
Especially is this done by men who are brought into direct conflict 
with the Papacy. It appears to me that such argumentation does 
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Catholics and Protestants, under the fear lest their cause 
should suffer by making the slightest concession. 

Before the days of Pope Gelasius, A. D. 492, the fathers 
were by no means unanimous respecting its meaning. 
Whatever interpretation they individually gave, it is no- 
ticeable that they all united, agreeably to the analogy of 
faith, in explaining it in such a manner as avoided giving 
the “primacy” to Peter and the “supremacy” to the Roman 
See in the sense afterwards so vigorously claimed by the 
Romish doctors and Popes. For, they held either that the 
“rock,” on which the Church was to be built, was Peter 
personally, with the expressed idea that his priority, or 
pre-eminence consisted in his first making known the way 
of salvation to Jews and Gentiles; or, they taught that 
by this “rock” we are to understand Peter’s faith previous- 
ly made in the confession that Christ was the Son of God, 
and that the Church is to be grounded upon this profession 
of faith, so wonderfully revealed to Peter (verse 17) by 
the heavenly Father; or, they maintained that Christ be- 
ing elsewhere designated (Isa. 28 : 16; 1 Pet. 2: 8)a rock, 
the expression must be directly applied to Christ himself.* 
Whilst they thus differed among themselves respecting 
the manner in which we are to apply the rock, and how 
we are to comprehend the phrase “the gates of hell,” “the 
keys,” “the binding and loosing,” yet with entire unanim- 
ity they agreed, that in whatever sense Peter might be a 
foundation to the Church, the other apostles, being also 
thus designated (Eph. 2 : 20; Rev. 21: 14), were partici- 
pants in this honor; and, further, that whatever power 
was conferred by the keys, it was also granted to the re- 
maining apostles. The quite early fathers say but little 
concerning it, because the parity of the ministry being ac- 
knowledged, and no contests for the primacy arising, the 
evidently did not deem it necessary to explain in detail 


far more injury than good, being invariably hailed by every papisti- 
cal scholar (yea, every tyro in language) as the best evidence of weak- 
ness. We, unnecessarily, suffer from it. 

*See Barrow’s Works, Vol. III, on the Pope’s Supremacy, pp. 
101—106, where a number of the fathers are quoted. Also Luther 
and Eck’s discussion on the Primacy, and Bower's His. Popes, Vol. 
1, p. 289. Some of the fathers did not confine themselves to one 
view but used’one or the other as best suited their purpose at the 
time of writing. 
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what every one believed it to denote, viz.: that Peter was 
selected, as a chosen instrument, to establish the Church, 
and that the rest of the apostles, allowing him the priori- 
ty, shared with him the honorand power. The successors 
of the apostolic fathers were driven by the contests arising 
in the Church, especially by the claims put forth by the 
Churches of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and An- 
tioch, to investigate and expound the passage at greater 
length. In all their writings, whether foreseeing the fear- 
ful abuse to which it would be subjected, or desirous to 
protect themselves against the encroachments of a power 
already developing itself, they unite, however various their 
interpretations, in preeeeins that it bestows no power but 
what was possessed in common by all the’ apostles. These 
utterances of.theirs, has been a source of difficulty and an- 
noyance to the popish divines, and a generous fountain 
whence their antagonists, especially the Reformers, have 
drawn many strengthening draughts. 

The protest against the silent, but advancing, infringe- 
ments of ministerial rights by the lordly bishops,—this 
entrenchment thrown up against the advances of the 
aspiring patriarchs, metropolitans, primates, &c., was rude- 
ly overthrown by Pope Gelasius II. History, with its 
merciless pen, records not only how this was done, but as- 
signs the reasons for its accomplishment. He issued a 
decree (confirmed by a council of seventy bishops) that 
the primacy of the Roman See depended not upon the 
Councils, or any decrees drawn up by them, but solely 
upon the words of the Saviour, “Thou art Peter,”* &c. Let 
the reader pause and reflect on this singular document. 
Why was it considered important or necessary by Gela- 
sius and his pliable bishops to publish such a remarkable, 
unprecedented claim, based on a new, novel exposition of 
this passage? If we cast our eyes over the then existing 
condition of the Roman Empire, and keep in view the am- 
bition of, and the struggles between, the bishops of the 
four chief cities to obtain the superiority, we learn why it 
was done. At this time, the result of the previous inva- 
sion of Alaric, Attila, Genseric, &c., Rome was under the 
dominion of Gothic kings, and the Western part of the 
Roman Empire was controlled and plundered by various 





* Bower's His. Popes, Vol. I, p. 289. 
t Gibbon’s Dec. and Fall Rom. Emp., Vol. IV, ch. 39. 
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ernment was located in Constantinople, and the city, in 
view of its containing the Augustus, was rapidly advan- 
cing in power, rank and honor. Something in this emer- 
gency, must be speedily attempted lest the Archbishop, 
Exarch, or Patriarch of Constantinople, seeing the fallen 
condition of Rome and the exaltation of his own city, pre- 
sume to the primacy, in which he might be fortified by 
the opinion that Constantinople was the only imperial city. 
This danger was not imaginary, for, as Gelasius sagacious- 
ly anticipated, this.very pretension was afterwards brought 
forward and pressed by the Constantinopolitan Primates. 
It must be borne in mind, that a kind of primacy had been 
previously bestowed upon the Bishop of Rome by the 
consent of Bishéps, of Emperors and even of Councils, 
but this was granted on account of Rome being the im- 
perial city, the metropolis and seat of the empire. This 
primacy consisted in a pre-eminence of station, honor and 
privilege, because it was supposed that the Bishop of such 
a city should possess a special regard, out of respect to the 
place in which he was stationed. The foundation of this 
primacy had thus been fixed, not in the Scriptures, but in 
the dignity of the city occupied by the Pope. Gelasius 
and his advisers clearly saw, that as this dignity was with- 
drawn by the subjugation of Rome under the Gothic scep- 
tre and the removal of imperial honors to Constantinople, 
to the same extent was his claim to the primacy damaged. 
Two General Councils, of Constantinople and of Chalce- 
don, had determined the precedence of Rome, affirming in 
direct terms that it was granted only “because that city 
was the seat of the Empire,” and also had declared New 
Rome or Constantinople to occupy the second place be- 
cause it also was honored as a seat of the Empire. The 
Pope had abundant reason to fear, that in the straitened 
sok tibmaneel condition of Rome, his rivals, especially 
the one to whom had been assigned the second place of 
rank, would call for another General Council for the pur- 
pose of revoking the previously rendered decrees. He 
was aware that tae Emperor Constantine had formed the 
plan of the ecclesiastical polity on the plan of the civil, 
and that the rank of the Sees was regulated according to 
that of the cities, whence it happened that the large body 
of bishops, represented in those Councils, had concluded, 
agreeably to the principles already introduced by the Kmn- 


perors and consent (perhaps advice) of bishops, that Con- 
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stantinople should outrank both Antioch and Alexandria. 
Hence considering the abject condition of Rome, contrast- 
ed with the emoluments and power of her rivals, either a 
Council or Emperor might, in strict accordance with the . 
opinions which led to the formation of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, proclaim a decree or edict, giving the coveted 
primacy to the occupant of a more favored city. This 
was the danger, and the question naturally arose in an am- 
bitious mind, bow can this be avoided or eluded. Gela- 
sius was equal to the crisis and adopted a plan which, in 
his estimation, and that of a host of future admirers,* 
made his rank independent both of Councils and Emper- 
ors. He made his appeal to the passage of Scripture cited, 
and he carefully incorporated it into a decree, afterwards 
confirmed by a Council, boldly and vauntingly saying, 
“that it was not to any Councils, or the decrees of any, 
that the holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church owed 
her primacy, but to the words of our Saviour, saying in 
the gospel, “Thou art Peter,” &c., and thereby building the 
Church upon him, as upon a rock that nothing could 
shake; that the Roman Church, not having spot or wrin- 
kle, was consecrated and exalted above all other Churches,” 
&e., &c.+ 

*This Pope has been elevated to a position in the calendar of 
suints, and is worshipped as asaint. No reason can be given for such 
an honor, unless it be his continued and obstinate defence of his pri- 
macy, as well as the important discovery made by him in expound- 
ing the passage alluded to above. He certainly was not canonized . 
for holding, what the Roman Church was afterwards pleased to call, 
heresy. When opposing a sect of the Manichees, who were alleged 
to say that ‘‘wine was the gall of the prince of darkness,"’ and, there- 
fore, only received the bread in the Eucharist, he bravely condemned 
them, and ordered that those who did not receive the Eucharist in 
both kinds, should be *‘excluded from both, because one and the same 
mystery cannot be divided without great sacrilege.’’ (Bower's His. 
of Popes, Vol. I, p. 286.) He may have been sainted for making, 
in the same decree affirming the primacy, the Apocryphal books ca- 
nonical, which, although rejected by some of his successors, never- 
theless gained favor, until they were finally and irrevocably placed in 
the Canon by the Council of Trent. 

+ It is amusing to observe that the chief rival being, owing to its 
imperial honors, Constantinople, the Pope, in this decree, carefully 
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This appeal to Matt. 16 : 18, 19, introduced a new and 
successful defence of the Roman primacy. Although op- 

osed by the authority of the fathers, softened by some of 
bis successors, combated by the rival Sees, and rebutted 
by some candid minds, yet, through the machinations of 
priest-craft and monkery, the authority of imperial edicts, 
(especially those of Justinian, Phocas, Pepin and Charle- 
magne) Councils and papal bulls, the primacy and suprem- 
acy derived from it was extended in the person of the 
Pope of Rome, as the successor of Peter, not only to all 
spiritual, but, eventually, to all temporal power. It is 
amazing to contemplate how artfully and arrogantly this 
passage was quoted to defend the audacious abuse of power, 
until the climax was reached in the use made of it by 
Gregory VII, the celebrated Hildebrand. In bulls of ex- 
communication thundered out against kings, in letters, 
treaties, replies to embassies, &c., &c., this passage stands 
forth pre-eminently as a reason for his bold assump- 
tions of authority over all the ecclesiastical and secular 
powers. If we desire to see the results of such an inter- 
pretation, we shall find them compressed in the famous 


“Dictatus Pape,” containing the maxims of Hildebrand.* 








ignores its precedence and actually produces a line of argument to 
show that it is not entitled to any. His argument, so lucid and pow- 
erful, is as follows: “The Roman Church is the first Church, because 
founded by the first apostle; the Church of Alexandria, the second, 
because founded by his disciple, St. Mark, in his name; and that of 

¢ Antioch, the third, because St. Peter dwelt there before he came to 
Rome, and in that city the faithful were first distinguished with the 
name of Christians.’’ Constantinople, too recent in origin to claim 
an apostolic source, afterwards made up this sad deficiency by an 
abundance of holy bones and relics. 

* See Mosheim (Murdock’s) Eccl. His., Vol. II, p. 161, foot note, 
and Bower’s His. Popes, Vol. II, p. 401. The rights of kings, coun- 
cils, bishops, laymen, &c., were subverted and transferred over to the 
will of the haughty Pontiff, under the plea that the supremacy ac- 
corded to Peter andehis pretended successors, embraced all power, or 
supreme legislation, over all persons and things. To give but a brief 
exhibition of the spirit and intent of such an abuse of this Scripture, 
I refer the reader to the following morsel of hermeneutics, given by 
Hildebrand in reply to the bishops who adhered to King Henry, and 
maintained that the power of excommunication and deposing, vested in 
the Pope, did not reach the persons of kings. Writing to Herman, 
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So long as the Popes confined their interpretations of the 

imacy and supremacy to spiritual or ecclesiastical affairs, 
Leoever much they extended, by intrigue, gifts, &c., their 
temporal power, the few persons who dared to deny their 
expositions of Scripture, were either overwhelmed by the 
eurrent of public opinion, or silenced by the terrors of ec- 
elesiastical censure and civil interferenve, or convicted and 
executed as heretics. But just so soon as they extended 
the meaning of Christ’s words to Peter to embrace a su- 
premacy over sovereign princes, then a storm of invective 
and abusé, of crimination and recrimination, arose, such 
as resulted in the excommunication and deposition of em- 
perors, kings and princes, the overthrow, excommunica- 
tion and deposition of popes. The pontiffs, appreciating 
the vantage ground thus acquired to satisfy the utmost 
aspirations of human pride and ambition, with the utmost 
obstinacy insisted on the soundness of their scriptural ex- 
position, fortified it with decretals, the explanations of 
wonder-working saints, the interests of religious societies, 
interdicts, &c., &c., and, when all these failed, they even, 
whilst in exile from Rome, or opposed by competitors, 
raised up to curb this pretension, poured forth their anath- 
emas upon all, without respect of persons, who dared to 
limit their authority. The emperors and kings, on the 
other hand, dreading the rapaciousness of the shepherd 
who devoured the sheep irrespective of their condition, 








Bishop of Metz, the mouth-piece of the party, he’says: “As our Sa- 
viour did not except kings, when he granted to St. Peter and, in him, 
to his successors, the power of binding and loosening, why may not 
kings be bound and loosened, be excommunicated and absolved by 
him and his successors, as well as the meanest of their subjects ?’’ 
Many such declarations, even more expressive and detailed, are given 
in his life, as written by Romanists and Protestants. I may be allow- 
ed to add, that whatever additional reasons may have been given by 
Gregory and his successors, to prop up the power of deposing, &c., 
they all were regarded inferential in comparison with the passage in 
question. The appeals to the phrase, “Feed my sheep,’’ and that 
kings, as well as all others, were embraced in the term ‘‘sheep;’’ to 
the convenient notion that, “the episcopal dignity is of divine author- 
ity, whilst the royal dignity is the invention of men, and owes its or- 
igin to pride and ambition,’’—these were after thoughts, and depend 
for their vitality and force on the concession that Gelasius and his 
successors have correctly interpreted Matt. 16 : 18, 19. 
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were obliged, in self defence, to seek out an interpretation 
of the Scripture that would exempt them from the Pope’s 
jurisdiction in temporal things, or, at least, prevent their 
deposition and the summary withdrawal of their subjects’ 
allegiance. To enable them to meet the Pope on his own 
chosen ground, they ordered ministers of state, bishops, 
Universities, lawyers, theologians, scholars, and councils, 
to investigate. the correctness of the Popes’ deductions 
from Matt. 16: 18,19. The Scriptures were studiously 
compared, the Fathers were read, the acts and decrees of 
Councils were consulted, the libraries were ransacked, and 
after a comparison and interchange of views, it was found 
that the passage, adduced to support the Pope’s preroga- 
tives, did not bestow the rights claimed. Whilst some of 
the sovereigns were willing, for the sake of peace and se- 
curity, to concede the supremacy of the Pope in ecclesias- 
tical and spiritual matters, provided the Pope, on his part, 
would concede to them a supremacy in temporal affairs, 
in their respective kingdoms; others, demanding a retrac- 
tion of his pretended secular privileges also, were in fa- 
vor of circumscribing the pontiff’s ecclesiastical power 
within their kingdoms; whilst a third party, enlightened 
by the knowledge, gained in this contest, boldly called into 
question both the primacy and the supremacy of the 
Popes. All were agreed that the Roman See had acquir- 
ed a dangerous, unexampled, indefensible and unjust pow- 
er, and that it ought, at least, be restrained, by making the 
Pope amenable to a general council. Thus the combat 
went on, leading to bloody wars, horrible murders and 
fearful persecutions. The one party, the Papal, confident- 
ly affirmimg that the gospel, in connection with comments 
manufactured to order, or with proof afforded by the short- 
sightedness and rashness of men, sustained the holy Fath- 
er in all his assumptions, and, when closely pressed, in- 
variably referred to Matt. 16 : 18, 19 as their impregnable 
position. The other party, whilst relying, in part, on the 
decrees of the more ancient councils, on the exposure of some 
forged documents,* and on the fact that the early Popes ac- 





* Especially the pretended decretals of Isidorus, purposely forged 
to prove the plenitude of the Pope’s power over all bishops, &c. An 
imposture employed for centuries, from Nicholas I, against bishops 
and princes. The critics have so ruthlessly exposed the barbarous 
Latin of more recent origin_attributed to the ancient bishops, the 
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knowledged the supremacy of the Roman Emperor, main- 
ly laid stress on the passage so volubly quoted by the 
Son and their adherents, and by,triumphantly producing 
a host of fathers who interpreted it in a manner antagon- 
istic to the pretensions of Popery, they argued that it 
either had not the meaning given to it by the Bishop of 
Rome, or, if it had, even in part, that import, it was still 
too ambiguous, as the differences among the fathers proved, 
to allow any one but the most arrogant to build such a 
superstructure as the Papal, in the power demanded, on so 
slight a foundation. Thus the controversy, marshaling 
to its aid the mighty and learned of the earth, shedding in 
its defence the blood of multitudes arrayed in opposing ar- 
mies, striking down its victims by the cruel hand of per- 
secution, went on until the Reformation, neither party 
gaining a decided advantage,* although, as history teaches, 
it materially aided in preparing men to appreciate the 
voice and labors of Luther and his co-adjutors, for the agi- 
tation of these questions, and the conflicts arising there- 
from, had insensibly, gradually, but surely, undermined 
the authority of the Popes, so that the Hildebrandic thun- 


modern customs. &c., of barbarians ascribed to the more elegant Ro- 
mans of the early age, the words of Jerome’s Version quoted by men 
who lived centuries before him, that Roman Catholics never refer to 
them as proof. See Mosheim, Vol. II, p. 64, but particalarly Bow- 
er’s His. Popes, Vol. I. p.6 and 7. These decretals, pretending to 
be the work of the immediate and regular successors of St. Peter, did 
more to confirm the supremacy derived from the Gelasian interpreta- 
tion of Matt. 16 : 18, 19, than all other arguments combined. 

* Whilst advantages were gained by one or the other party, yet 
they were either temporary or undecided, for so long as the spiritual 
supremacy was acknowledged by the nations, the Papacy occupied a 
position enabling it, by imitating its previous history, to retrieve its 
fortunes. When nations were separated from its communion, the 
Bible was circulated and knowledge increased, it was morally impos- 
sible, as prophecy predicted, for Popery to recover its lost ground. 
The mind, released from its bondage, would be no warrant of safety; 
an open Bible and the providence of God manifested in a protesting 
flock, is our only hope. Erasmus might be regarded as an exponent 
of the former; Luther, of the latter. If any one should object to 
Erasmus occupying such a position, I am willing to substitute High 
Churchism, as developed in the Puseyistic movement. 
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der, once feared by emperors, was changed into a Leonio 
owl, that hurt no one but Leo himself. The last remark 
indicates that this contest had —— the minds of many to 
doubt, if not to deny, the Papal supremacy, and when Luther 
and the other Reformers entered the arena of strife, their 
noble words found an echo in hearts previously disposed 
to accept the truth. The personal reputation of many 
of the Pontiffs, the vices of the clergy, the arrogance of 
the monks, and the gross superstition and practices toler- 
ated, had served to confirm the impressions derived from 
the discussion of this subject. But these alone, as seen 
by the history of the dark ages, would never have sufficed 
to break the Papal fetters, for corrupt kings and princes, if 
only secured in their temporal possessions, were ready to 
give treasure and blood to support a spiritual supremacy. 
Something more was required to prepare the powerful, the 
learned and the masses for the Reformation, that great, de- 
cisive protest against the primacy and the supremacy. 
This was furnished in the dispute concerning the meaning 
of these words of Christ to Peter. Whilst we may not, in- 
deed, adinire the selfish motive, self-protection being the 
most prominent, which influenced kings, princes, and 
many others, to investigate the matter; whilst we may re- 
ject the weakness, manifested in this conflict by the mighty 
and learned, who were willing to sacrifice the truth, if on- 
ly a portion of error was discarded; yet these men, per- 
haps unconsciously, were, in the Divine Providence, so 
many pioneers, preparing the way for the Reformers. It 
was under their influence that men were urged to go to 
the fountain head, the Scriptures, for information, that co- 
ies and versions of the gospels were circulated to aid the 
inquirer, that the works of the early fathers were careful- 
ly investigated, &c. The truth thus developed, although 
partially concealed, by the learned languages, from the 
masses, and, in part, suppressed, by interest or fear, was 
faithfully pondered by many a heart yearning for deliver- 
ance from Papal oppression. God thus prepared the age 
for the open, unselfish, truthful utterances of Luther, 
Zwingle and their associates in a common cause. 
When the German, Swiss, English, Scotch and, Dutch 
Reformers respectively entered the field of contest, this 
assage, the stronghold of Papal primacy, supremacy and 
infallibility, was most carefully scrutinized, compared with 
ancient MSS, the analogy of falth, the opinions of the 
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Fathers, and it became one of the most important subjects 
in their discussions, being, in fact, the main prop or foun- 
dation on which many of the theses and antitheses of the 
disputants were placed. It is remarkable to trace how 
even the Reformers themselves were forced to give this 
passage that consideration which its prominence demand- 
ed. Acknowledging, as we do, the essential aid given by 
all the other Reformers, we select Luther as an example 
to illustrate how circumstances, beyond their control, su- 
perinduced by an irresistible Providence to fulfil the spo- 
ken word in finding its “mate,” urged them on and on, 
until they boldly and unhesitatingly denied in toto the Ge- 
lasian and Hildebrandic interpretation of the passage. The 
Church historians, Mosheim, Neander, Kurtz, D’ Aubigne, 
&c., as well as the writers of that age, all testify that, 
whilst a reformation was desired by many, both in the 
head and the members of the Church, yet it was not 
thought desirable to have the constitution and organiza- 
tion of the Church materially changed. It was thought 
sufficient to set some bounds to the authority and ambi- 
tion of the Popes, to correct certain abuses, impositions, 
and immoralities, whilst the Pontiff, only amenable to a 
general council, should retain a spiritual primacy and su- 
premacy, the doctrines, rites and ceremonies, rendered sa- 
cred by the voice of holy fathers, saints and councils, 
should remain in force, and the bishops, inferior clergy 
and monks, should, subjected alone in certain temporal 
contingencies, be under the jurisdiction of the head of the 
Church. At this dictance from the scene of action, calm- 
ly contemplating the corruption then existing, we are sur- 
prised that no one, who entered the lists against the hier- 
archy, at first appreciated the truth, so clearly unfolded by 
the consequences following, that such reforms could never 
be effected without removing the absurd, fundamental 
opinion of Papal primacy and supremacy. All of the cor- 
ruption extant was inseparably connected with this doc- 
trine, for it had received its authority, its vitality, from 
the sanctions, decrees, acts, &c., of that supremacy and ac- 
companying infallibility. To touch these impositions, bur- 
dens, vices, &c., was to call into question the Pope’s au- 
thority, given to him as a successor of St. Peter. Thus it 
happened to Luther: when, influenced by the audacious 
Tetzel, he penned the memorable Ninety-five Theses, 
whilst indirectly and virtually attacking the Pope, his lan- 
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guage indicates that he, desirous to remove some abuses, 
still regarded with favor the privileges, dignity and honor 
of the professed Head. He had, however, already fatally 
committed himself. Tetzel, unable to defend himself, 
throws himself, skilfully, behind the Papal supremacy. 
He obtains the aid of Wimpina to draw up a series of an- 
titheses, and, in the second of these series, defends, by nu- 
merous propositions, the Papal authority as contained in 
the Dictate of Hildebtand.* In this way a shield of for- 
midable construction was thrown around the doctrine of 
indulgences, and the attack is, if continued, transferred 
from the humble Tetzel against the most holy Father. 
Prierias, Hochstraten, and Eck, the defenders of suprema- 
cy, impelled the consideration of the main question. Lu- 
ther takes up his theses, and gives a series of explanations, 
called solutions, and in these we first discover his views 
respecting the Papal authority. He announces: “TI listen 
to the Pope as pope, that is, when he speaks in the canons, 
or regulates any matter conjointly with a Council, but not 
when he speaks of his own mind.” “I must needs wonder 
at the simplicity of those who have said that the two 
swords in the gospel represent, the one the spiritual, the 
other the temporal, power. True it is, that the Pope holds 
a sword of iron, and thus offers himself to the view of 


*T give only the third one as a specimen of the spirit of the second 
series: ‘Christians should be taught, that the Pope, in the plenitude 
of his power, is higher than the universal Church and superior to 
Councils; and that entire submission is due to his decrees.’’ D’ Au- 
bigne, His. Ref., Vol. I, p. 269, quotes a number of them. I have no 
sympathy with the opinion, so general, that Tetzel’s defence was a 
failure. Whilst Tetzel himself had little learning and ability, yet, 
aided by others, he brought forth a series of theses, which, had they 
been defended, would have materially hastened events and, perhaps, 
humanly speaking, crushed Luther under Papal and civil authority. 
Luther saw the danger, and did not, at that period, directly attack 
the theses on the primacy and supremacy. It appears to me provi- 
dential that these theses were given into the hands of so weak a man 
as Tetzel, for he, flying from the vantage ground possessed without 
a discussion, was instrumental in calling up, in all its imposing dan- 
ger, the protecting power over doctrine, which the Pope claimed, and 
thus directed the minds of Luther, and others, to consider and study 
that connection. Tetzel’s fleeing saved Luther from a direct, open 
antagonism to the Pope. 
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Christians, not as a tender father, but as an awful tyrant. 
Alas! God, in his anger, has given us the sword we pre- 
ferred, and withdrawn that which we despised. Nowhere, 
in all the earth, have there been more cruel wars than 
among Christians. Why did not the same ingenious 
critic who supplied this fine commentary, interpret the 
narrative of the two keys, delivered to St. Peter, in the 
same subtle manner, and establish, as a dogma of the 
Church, that one serves to unlock the treasury of heaven, 
and the other the treasures of this world.” The Pope’s 
infallibility is thus expressly denied, his amenability to 
canons or councils asserted, and a shade cast over his as- 
sumption of supremacy. Fearful that he might be re- 
garded presumptuous, and still willing to concede a prima- 
cy and sovereignty, the latter limited, in some respects, he 
pens two letters, one to the Bishop of Brandenburg, and 
the other to Leo X., in which we read that he regarded 
the corruptions then existing, a compromising of the Pope’s 
holiness, that, conscious of his integrity, he submitted him- 
self to the Pope, saying, (to Leo): “All those who desire 
it, may here see with what simplicity of heart, I have pe- 
titioned the supreme authority of the Church to instruct me, 
and what respect I have manifested for the power of the 
keys.” “Destroy my cause, or espouse it; pronounce eith- 
er for, or against, me; take my life, or restore it, as you 
please; I will receive your voice as that of Christ himself, 
who presides and speaks through you.” How these expres- 
sive words reveal, when contrasted with the preceding, the 
struggle going on in Luther’s mind, and his unwillingness 
to strike down the remaining barrier, wlrich alone inter- 
vened to defend the authority of the Popes, in Luther's 
eyes and that of the multitude. Against this last bulwark 
Luther, unwillingly, was pushed by the friends of Leo X., 
and, finding no retreat, overthrew it, to the consternation 
of his enemies. After some crafty schemes to silence Lu- 
ther, by placing him in the power of the Pope at Rome, 
and which failed, it was arranged that be should a r, 
to answer for his conduct and teaching, before the Pope's 
Legate, Thomas De Vio. In the first interview, this crafty 
General of the Dominicans, this courtly Cardinal of Rome, 
well knowing the secret history of Papal primacy, suprem- 
acy and infallibility, and afraid that the flimsy Samiedon 
upon which it was erected, might be unduly exposed, as it 
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had partly been, through the ever zealous exertions of 
some of its well-meaning friends, carefully abstained from 
charging Luther with holding erroneous views respecting 
it. In the disputation, Leo, however, is made to appear. 
When Luther firmly declines to receive the Constitution 
of Pope Clement and the scholastic divines, as superior in 
authority to the Holy Scriptures, De Vio says: “The Pope 
has authority and power over all things.” Luther replies: 
“Save the Scriptures.” To this, De Vio rejoins: “Save 
the Scriptures! * * Do not you know that the Pope 
is higher than the Councils, for he recently condemned 
and punished the Council of Bile.” Luther, taking refuge 
in one of the providential provisions previously adverted 
to, significantly answers: “But the University of Paris 
has appealed against his decision.” The Lion, through 
the Cardinal, retorts: “Those gentlemen of Paris -will re- 
ceive their desert.” In the second interview, realizing 
from the experience derived in the first that he must either 
retract or suffer, in a written protest, he says: “I declare 
myself willing to submit my theses to the decision of the 
four Universities of Baile, Fribourg in Brisgau, Louvain, 
and Paris, and to retract whatever they shall declare to be 
erroneous.” This was a step in advance and directly op- 
posed to the Pope’s claimed jurisdiction. In the last in- 
terview, in his written protest, or defence, replying to the 
Legate’s reliance on Papal authority, he, shielded by the 
testimony of Ives, Bishop of Chartres, author of the col- 
lection of ecclesiastical law, called Panormia, writes: 
“Panormitanus, in his first book, declares, that, in what 
pertains to our holy faith, not only a general council, but 
even a private Christian, is above the Pope, if he can ad- 
duce clearer testimony from the Scriptures, and better rea- 
sons.” He, afterwards, adds: “The righteousness of Christ 
is applied to the faithful, not by indulgences, not by the 
Keys, but by the Holy Ghost alone, and not by the Pope.” 
A few days after he wrote a letter to the Legate, in which 
he expresses his regret that he had not manifested (guard- 
ed by the words, “as they tell me,”) “sufficient diffidence, 
gentleness and respect for the name of the sovereign pontiff,” 
asks pardon for having thus transgressed, and concludes: 
“J, therefore, in all humility and submission, entreat you 
to refer this matter, hitherto so unsettled, to our most ho- 
ly Lord, Leo X., in order that the Church may decide, 
pronounce and ordain, and that those who shall be called 
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on to retract, may do so with a good conscience, or believe 
in all sincerity.” Several days after, apprehensive of his 
safety, and at the earnest solicitation of his friends, he 
withdrew from Augsburg, after leaving an appeal to the 
Pope, legally drawn up by the Imperial Notary.* In all 
this we see, that, whilst he felt ~s confessed that the su- 
premacy was perverted in the upbolding of pernicious 
doctrines and errors, yet, inclined by earlier convictions, 
the prevailing usage and the opinion that the primacy and 
some kind of supremacy was due to the Pope, he was un- 
willing, disinclined to make that subject the object of a 
distinctive attack. Hence, it was only after seeing, at Nu- 
renberg, the brief the Pope had sent to the Legate,+ after 
reading De Vio’s arrogant letter to the Elector Frederick, 
demanding that Luther should be either sent to Rome or 
banished from his territories, that in sending to Link the 
report of the conference at Augsburg, he wrote those mem- 
orable lines, that excited the wrath of the hierarchy, re- 
specting the Antichrist} Some have thought that this 





*See D’ Aubigne’s His. Ref., Vol. I, p. 372, and the excellent re- 
flections appended to his remarkable letter to Leo. On account of 
the apparent contradictions in Luther’s conduct, at this time, vari- 
ous solutions have been sought. Mosheim, Eccl. His., Vol. III, p. 
24, says briefly: ‘“The result of the discussion was, that Luther, pre- 
viously to his departure from Augsburg,’’ (where the interviews were 
held,) ‘‘in perfect consistency with the dignity of the Pontiff, appealed 
from the Pontiff, i!l-informed, to the same, when better informed.’’ 
Schlegel, in a foot note, more in detail, explains: ‘Luther appealed 
a Pontifice male informato ad melius informandum; a legal step, 
which was no wise harsh, and one which is resorted to at the present 
day by persons who do not question the infallibility of the Pope. By 
this appeal, he recognized the jurisdiction of the Pope, and, at the same 
time, secured this advantage, that the Cardinal, as a delegated judge, 
had no longer jurisdiction of the case.’’ This is the true solution, and 
fully meets the objections alleged by Romanists on this point. It ac- 
cords with what preceded and followed. 

+ He then said: ‘It is impossible to believe that any thing so mon- 
strous can have emanated from the Sovereign Pontiff.’’ 

t His language is so peculiar and illustrative of the phase that I 
am endeavoring to trace, that the reader will indulge me in copying 
the well known words: ‘‘I send you this document; it cuts too deep, 
no doubt, to please the Legate; but my pen is ready to give out much 
greater things. 1 myself know not whence these thoughts come to 
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reproachful epithet of Antichrist, thus applied, indicates 
that he was then ready to refuse any primacy and suprem- 
acy to the Popes, but with this conjecture we cannot con- 
cur, because others, who strictly accorded this authority, 
denounced individual Popes in even stronger language, 
and‘we are reminded of Louis XII., enraged at the decest 
ful policy of a Pope, striking off a medal with the legend, 
Perdam Babylonis nomen. As we continue to follow Lu- 
ther’s career, looking at it in this aspect, we find that the 
next step is precipitated by the anticipated action of the 
Pope’s authority. De Vio had threateningly said: “The 
Pope’s little finger is stronger than all the princes of Ger- 
many put together ;” and he had already, to some extent, 
experienced that this was no idle menace. Foreseeing 
from the intimations given, that the Pope would employ 
the power vested in him, as supreme governor, to legalize 
the doctrines denounced by him, he wisely forestalls the 
Pope’s action, by solemnly appealing, on the 28th of No- 
vember, 1518, from the Pope to a General Council of the 
Church. On the 13th of December,* same year, Cardinal 
De Vio published, at Lintz, the Papal decree, in which the 
doctrine of indulgences is absolutely, in all points, re- 
affirmed and confirmed by the weight of supremacy. This 
appeal of Luther from Wittenberg, is, to my mind, the 
real, substantial starting point of the Reformation. The 
previous contests respecting the theses, running over a pe- 
riod of a year, was a kind of desultory warfare. The out- 
posts were, indeed, assaulted, just as they had been by 
others, perhaps not so sharply, but the camp was not di- 
rectly attacked. Certain doctrines were impugned, but 
the See that promulgated and established them, was not 





me. As far as I can see, the work is not yet begun; so little reason 
is there for the great men of Rome hoping to see an end of it. I 
shall send you what I have written, in order that you may judge, if I 
am right in believing that the Antichrist of whom St. Paul speaks, 
now reigns in the court of Rome. I think I can prove that now-a- 
days the power that presides there, is worse than the Turks them- 
selves.”’ 

* The bull is dated the 9th of November, but was not published by 
the Legate until the 13th of December. By observing this, the state- 
ments of historians are easily reconciled, as some mention the one 
date without noticing the other. We also see the wisdom, viewed le- 
gully, of Luther's action, according to the forms then in vogue. 
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directly assailed, until Luther, by this publie appeal, de- 
nies the authority of the Pope to judge him in these mat- 
ters of doctrine. Leaving an opportunity for future recon- 
ciliation, if the Pope so wished, by adopting a limited 
power, in expressing a respect for the authority of the Pa- 
- See, and the Pope duly or better informed, he pointed- 
y says: “But, seeing that the Pope, who is God’s vicar 
upon earth, may, like any other maa, fall into error, com- 
mit sin, and utter falsehood, and that the appeal to a Gen- 
eral Council is the only safeguard against acts of injustice 
which it is impossible to resist,—on these grounds, I find 
myself obliged to have recourse to it.” Whatever ~ 
have been the Pentiff’s motive in publishing such a bull, 
it was a fatal mistake in thus changing Luther's hostile 
attitude from doctrines of little importance* in comparison 
with the great, underlying, vital one of supremacy, to a 
doctrine which, of all others, should deprecate open dis- 
cussion. Leo, soon discovering the blunder, and aware 
from Luther’s appeal, that he was a man not easily intimi- 
dated by his St. Peter derived power, changed his tactics.t 
He employs another Legate, Charles Von Miltitz to nego- 
tiate with Luther. Although the flattery, kisses, and blan- 


dishment of Miltitz were appreciated by Luther at their 








* Of course, I mean as they relate to the subject in hand, the safe- 
ty and authority of the Roman Church, in the person of the Vicar. 
For, the doctrines directly pertaining to salvation, immensely supe- 
rior in all respects, do not fall within the province of this dissertation. 

+ Various reasons are assigned for this change, such as the Pope’s 
dread of the Elector’s disposition and increasing powers, or his fear 
of public opinion and the spirit of the age, or his desire to manifest 
moderation, (D'Aubigne and Roscoe, see the former’s His. Ref., Vol. 
1], p. 8,) but, whilst all such resolve themselves into mere conjecture, 
I would suggest one, more plausible to my mind than any other I 
have seen, viz.: the Pope’s fear lest his pretensions to the primacy 
and supremacy should be ventilated and exposed by a public discus- 
sion. The proof in favor of such an opinion, is found in the fact 
that when Dr. Eck, shortly afterwards, held that five days’ discussion 
with Luther, respecting the primacy and supremacy, he was most se- 
verely censured by the Papal court for dragging such a subject into 
controversy. We may rest assured, that the question, in all its bear- 
ings, owing to the assaults of kings, bishops, Uuiversities, &c., was 
well understood by the crafty hierarchy. Even the defining, anathe- 
matizing Council of Trent, passed by this point, as too delicate. 
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true value, he was prompted,—by the desire of securing 
peace, by the solicitations of friends, and, above all, by an- 
ticipating the dangerous topics affecting the authority of 
the Papal See, which would inevitably arise, if the dispute 
was pressed,—to agree to terms, in which, as Mosheim 
concisely states it, “he promised to be silent, provided his 
enemies would also be silent.” He was even persuaded to 
write a dutiful letter to Leo X., in which, agreeably to the 
terms contracted with the Legate, he expressed his unwil- 
lingness “to weaken the power of the Roman Church, or 
of his Holiness,” and emphatically declared that he could 
not retract his utterances, giving two reasons, viz.: that 
his writings were published and engraven in the hearts of 
men, and that a retraction would only dishonor the Church 
of Rome.* Luther’s conduct at this crisis, regarded by 
some as reprehensible, was entirely consistent, for, to avoid 
a public schism, he was ready, without yielding his own 
convictions, to remain silent.t The studies that he prose- 
cuted during this period of silence, shows that he had no 
confidence in, its continuance on the part of his enemies, 
and that he was preparing himself for the struggle on the 
main question of the supremacy, beneath which all others 


—— strength, and which, he knew, must, sooner or 
ater, come. He carefully examined the decretals of the 





*It will provoke a smile to notice how the proud Pontiff, assumed 
that the vital question was safe, swallowed his wrath at the refusal to 
retract, and even condescended to honor Luther with a kind letter. 
See Mosheim, Vol. III, p. 24, foot note. 

+ The reader will, no doubt, be pleased to re-peruse the language of 
Luther, defining, at this period, hig opinion respecting the Roman 
Church. “That the Roman Church is more honored by God than 
all others, is not to be doubted. St. Peter, St. Paul, forty-six Popes, 
some hundreds of thousands of martyrs, have laid down their lives 
in its communion, having overcome hell and the world, so that the 
eyes of God rest on the Roman Church with special favor. Though 
now-a-days everything there is in a wretched state, it is no ground for 
separating from it. On the contrary, the worse things are going, the 
more should we hold close to it; for it is not by separation from it, 
that we can make it better. We must not separate from God on ac- 
count of any work of the devil, nor cease to have fellowship with the 
children of God, who are still abiding in the pale of Rome, on ac- 
count of the multitude of the ungodly,’’ &c. D’ Aubigne’s His. Ref., 
Vol. Il, p. 18. 
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Popes, and, writing to Spalatin, says: “I am reading the 
decretals of the Pontiffs, and, let me whisper it in your 
ear, I know not whether the Pope is Antichrist himself, or 
whether he is his apostle ; so misrepresented and even cru- 
cified, does Christ appear inthem.” The decretals strength- 
ened the views he had already entertained respecting the 
meaning of Matt. 16: 18, 19, and furnished him with a 
knowledge requisite for the impending contest.* That 
combat was hastened by the ill-directed zeal and amazing 
rashness of Dr. Eck. Impelled by personal motives, to 
secure a scholastic triumph, Dr. Eck entered into a con- 
troversy with Luther, on a subject, of all others, the most 
dangerous, that of Papal primacy and supremacy. If de- 
feated, it would be the most fatal blow yet received, seeing 
that the entire an must fall with it; if uncon- 
quered, it was still impolitic to agitate a subject of that 
kind in such a critical time. The truce, however, was bro- 
ken by the Papal party, in opposition to the wishes of the 
Head of the Roman Church, and, for five days, Eck and 
Luther contended for the mastery.t The result is too well 
known to needa description. The main struggle between 
the disputants was that relating to the meaning of Matt. 
16: 18,19. After some desultory skirmishing over the 
necessity of the Church having a Head, sacerdotal unity, 
Dr. Eck says: “Well, to come to the point. The venera- 
ble doctor requires from me a proof that the primacy of 
the Church of Rome is of divine right. I find that proof 
in the words of Christ: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church,’ &c., and to sustain his posi- 
tion in thus interpreting the passage, quotes some of the 
fathers, decretals, &c. Luther replies that the passage 
ought not to be thus expounded, and in proof of his inter- 

retation, adduces the testimony of Scripture, of the 

athers, Church History, and the decrees of the Council 





*For he says: ‘‘J restrain myself, and, out of regard to the Elec- 
tor and the University, J keep back many things which I-would employ 
against Babylon, if I were elsewhere. O, my dear Spalatin, it is not 
possible to speak truth concerning Scripture and the Church, without 
rousing the beast.’’ 

+ See the animated description given by D’ Aubigne, and the sum- 
raary in Bower’s Life of Luther. The five days ‘were consumed in 
discussing the primacy and supremacy, the rest of the time was oc- 
cupied on other subjects—indulgences, purgatory, &c. 
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of Nice.* The manner in which the latter explained the 
passage, will hereafter appear. Suffice it to say, that this 
notable contest, not only confirmed Luther in his views, 
and added strength to his assaults, but is recognized, dis- 
tinctly specified by himself, as the period of his disenthral- 
ment from Papal authority.t By a little reflection, we can 
readily see how largely the interpretation of this passage 
affected the Reformation and the world. The attack on 
the Papal power (from which aspect, the Reformation bad 
many, we only are regarding the subject at present) com- 
menced by opposing its went ose and doctrines, but now 
the Head of that power was directly impeached and found 
guilty of fearful encroachments. The lopping off of the 
branches was now exchanged for the felling of the trunk 
that supported them. No wonder that Luther esteemed 
this a remarkable epoch in his history. The rottenness of 
the trunk being thus fully oe it amply corroborated 
what he had said respecting the deadness of the branches. 


The eyes of many were opened to see that the authority, 
which established and legalized so many rites and ceremo- 
nies, so many doctrines and corruptions antagonistic to the 





' *It provokes a smile to notice how Dr. Eck resorted toa trick, not 
entirely discarded at the present day. When he found Luther better 
posted in the Fathers than himself, and that the quotations adduced by 
him were overwhelming and damaging, he tried to link Luther's opin- 
ion with that ef the Hussites, to give it the odor of “heresy.’’ In 
this connection I may add, that we cannot sufficiently admire the 
moderation, pradence and humility of Luther in the opening sentence 
of this discussion: “Im the name of the Lord. Amen. I declare that 
the respect I have for the Sovereign Pontiff, would have prevented 
my sustaining the part I am taking in this discussion, had not the 
worthy Dr. Eck persuaded me thereto.’’ To understand this lan- 
guage fully, we must bear in mind that, at the time of this public 
disputation, he, although rejecting the divine right of the Pope, his 
supremacy over temporal things, and, to a large extent, over ecclesi- 
astical affairs, still was willing to acknowledge that he was the first 
Bishop, or Chief Magistrate, in spiritual things, provided he was cho- 
sen, elected by the free consent ef the Chureh. The Pope’s claim to 
a precedence, was thus based on the legislative action of the Church, 
and not on a divine right. 

+ In his last letter to Leo X., he likewise assures the Pope, that 
“apon him (Dr. Eck) must lay the blame of the defeat, which has 
covered Rome with shame,’’ &. 
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Scriptures, was more than suspicious,—that it was an au- 
thority self-derived, unsupported by Scripture, derogatory 
to Christ, blasphemous in its nature, and cruelly destruc- 
tive in its operation. It brought out Melanchthon in his 
first theological writing, in which he upholds the interpre- 
tation given by Luther to this passage, by producing the 
various , prenanan of the Fathers It enlightened kings, 
princes and statesmen, and gave them boldness to present 
protests, write out lists of grievances, call for reformation, 
and demand a General Council. Whilst the more firmly 
establishing the faithful, advantage was taken of it, even 
by the enemies of the Reformers, to humble the Pope. 
It would be easy to direct attention to a number of cir- 
cumstances illustrative of this, but, having presented this 
ange at greater length than originally intended, we must 
et the reader recall them to his memory. It would al- 
so be interesting to trace out how Zwingle and other men, 
gradually influenced to ascend from the corruptions to 
the Head that shielded them, but the example already 
presented, sufficiently indicates how difficult it was for 
them to rid themselves of the exposition of a passage of 
Scripture, which was strengthened, by custom, Councils, 
venerable Bishops, Popes, and the acquiescence of cen- 
turies. 

In our next article we shall proceed to state the views 
entertained by the Reformers concerning this passage, the 
opinions broached since their time to the present, and then 
pam continuously in detail, an interpretation derived 
rom these sources. This Scripture deserves special at- 
tention, seeing the important part that it has been made 
to take in bending under the Papal yoke, and in delivering 
from the Papal sway, the intellect and power of nations.* 


*For instance, the Sorboune, the distinguished school of Paris, 
before which, previously, Dr. Allman refuted, with applause, De Vio's 
work on the absolute monarchy of the Pope. Even Erasmus, what- 
ever may have been his private views, (we have plain hints) owing to 
his knowledge of the sentiments of the Fathers, bowed beneatl the 
yoke; and it is a striking peculiarity, that, when ultimately forced by 
the pressure of friends, kings and the Pope, to enter the lists against 
Luther, he selects for his subject, not the boasted primacy and su- 
premucy, under whose sheltering wing the doctrines were protected, 
not even one of the abuses or corruptions fiercely assailed by many pens, 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


SERMONIZING. 
By Prof. Henny Zirexer, D. D., Selinsgrove, Pa. 


This article is the result of eleven years’ study and 
teaching. It is given to the Review, at present, not be- 
cause it is bens as perfect, but at the Editor’s urgent 
request to furnish an article, and that I may receive sug: 
gestions for its improvement from ministers and teachers 
of riper experience than myself. 


I. The Technical Terms, by which the several Methods of 
Sermonizing are designated. 


Three methods of Sermonizing are usually given by 
writers on Homiletics. These methods are designated by 
various technichalities: 

1. The Sermon, the Paraphrase, and the Homily. The 
Sermon has for its foundation a regular theme, whether de- 
duced from a text, or selected independently of any text. 
The discussion is always confined to the theme. By the 
Papaphrase is meant, « continuous exposition of a passage 
of Scripture, following its consecutive order. The Homily 
consists in analyzing and expounding a somewhat extend- 
ed text, in such a manner as to make prominent its princi- 
pal idea, or ideas, aiming, however, always to preserve 
unity in the discourse. It, consequently, touches but 
slightly, or not at all, those points, which are either not es- 
sential to, or which are subversive of, said unity. 

2. The Synthetic, the Analytic, and the Analytico-Syn- 
thetic Methods. In the Synthetic method, we construct—we 
unite the scattered elements, so as to form a compound— 
in short, we select a theme, and then confine our discus- 


.———— ee 


but the one on Free Will; which, highly important, in many respects, 
and thus appreciated by Luther, indicates that, knowing what he did, 
he could not, dared not, venture on a vindication of doctrines based 
on a sandy foundation. He, fearful of the consequences, could re- 
main silent and wear the shackles. 
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sion to it. This is synonymous with the Sermon. Jn the 
Analytic method, we take apart—we expound the text in 
its consecutive order. It corresponds with the Para- 
phrase. Jn the Analytico-Synthetic method, we combine 
the two foregoing. We select a text and deduce from it a 
theme; in this it is synthetic. We then explain the text, 
deriving our divisions and discussion from it; either from 
its language or from its subject-matter ; in this it is analyt- 
ic. This is very nearly synonymous with the Homily. 

8. The Topical and Textual Methods. In the Topical 
method, we select either a theme, independently of any 
text, or, a passage of Scripture as a text, and deduce a 
theme from it. “This theme is then made the basis of the 
subsequent discussion. This, consequently, covers the 
same ground as the Sermon, or the Synthetic method. In 
the Textual method, we select a text for the basis of the 
sermon. We discuss this text, and derive from it all the 
general divisions, and, not unfrequently, also the sub-divi- 
sions of the discourse. This includes both the Paraphrase 
and the Homily—consequently, also, the Analytic and An- 
alytico-Synthetic methods. We prefer the terms, Zopical 
and Textual, to designate the usual methods of Sermoniz- 
ing. We sometimes speak also of the Topico- Textual 
method. But as this is simply a combination of the other 
two methods in the same sermon, it needs no explanation. 
The Topical method must enter, more or less, into ever 
Textual discussion—that is, many general divisions which 
require subdivisions, must be treated topically. It may 
be here stated, that only those texts should be treated text- 
ually, which afford an interesting discussion founded on 
the divisions developed in them. 

The design of the Textual method is: a. To ascertain 
the mind of the Spirit, viz: the doctrine, duty, or point of 
experience inculcated in the text; and, b. 'o apply this 
ascertained mind of the Spirit, for the benefit of the hear- 
ers. The design of the Topical method is: a. To present 
the teaching of the Bible on a definite subject; and, db. 
Also to apply it for the benefit of the hearers. We bene- 
fit our hearers by enlightening their understanding, by 
moving, changing, purifying and directing their affections, 
and by influencing the will. 


IT. General Directions on Sermonizing. 
1. On the Different Classes of Themes. Themes, wheth- 
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er deduced from texts or adopted independently of any 
text, will divide themselves into three species: a. Themes 
consisting of a simple or complex subject, without the as- 
pects under which they are to be discussed, viz: of a sim- 
ple substantive term; or, of several terms, the one being 
generic, and the other, or others, specific, and so related to 
each other, that the latter limits and determines the sphere 
of the former. These we designate subject-themes Such 
themes are, Justification, Human Depravity, the Deity of 
Christ, Christ asa Son. 0. Themes consisting of a sub- 
ject, and the several aspects under which they are to be 
discussed. As these aspects are so many topics of discus- 
sion, we designate such themes, Zopical themes. As ex- 
amples, we give, Zhe Nature of Justification, The Evidences 
of the Deity of Christ. c. Themes consisting of a regular 
logical proposition. These we designate Propositional 
themes. Such are—Salvation without Christ, Impossible ; 
God, the Rewarder of his Faitful People. 

2. On the Different Classes of Texts. Texts may be 
classified on various principles: a. According to their 
subject-matter. This would give us doctrinal, practical, 
and experimental texts. 6. On the manner of presenting 
their subject-matter, viz.: as a teacher, a historian, or a 
prophet. We would thus have didactic, historical, and 
prophetical texts. Didactic texts include the three kinds 
under the first classification; the same may be said of bis- 
torical and prophetical texts. In regard to these two lat- 
ter classes, 1t is important that the preacher direct his at- 
tention to the doctrines, duties, points of experience, traits 
of character, or general principles involved in them; and 
also, that he inquire to what extent their teachings are 
modified by their relating to individuals, communities, or 
nations. Concerning prophetical texts, the following ad- 
ditional remarks may be of service: Never select such as 
are obscure, and whose actual fulfilment is involved in 
much doubt. Again, point out distinctly the circumstances 
of actual fulfilment. c¢. According to the style in which 
the subject-matter is dressed, viz: Literal and Figurative 
texts. Figurative texts must be carefully explained, and 
will require special attention. Again, texts may be classi- 
fied, d. According to the kinds of propositions which 
they contain. Thus we would have texts of simple, 
complex, and compound propositions; also, texts of com- 
plex and compound propositions united ; texts consisting 
of several propositions and those consisting of whole 
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paragraphs or chapters. Examining texts in this aspect, 
particular attention should be given to the connection and 
relation of their several germs and parts to each other. 
This will call into requisition our knowledge of grammar 
and logic. e. According to the kinds of themes which 
they will afford, viz: subject-themes, 1 Jno. 4: 8; topical 
themes, Rom. 12; 1; Rom. 3: 1,2; propositional themes, 
Acts 4: 12; and several themes of the same kind or of 
different kinds, Josh. 24: 15; Ps. 73. It is impossible to 
lay down rules, by which we can determine what kinds of 
texts will give these several classes of themes—the actual 
investigation of each text will be the best and only way 
of deciding this point. It may, however, be stated: (1) 
That a text consisting of a simple proposition, whose pred- 
icate affirms but an attribute or property of its subject, 
will afford only a subject-theme, or the first variety of the 
propositional theme; and, (2) That a text, consisting of 
any other propostion, or of several propositions, will af- 
ford, sometimes a topical theme, sometimes a propositional, 
and sometimes several themes. /. According to the meth- 
ods of Sermonizing to which they are best adapted—the 
Textual or Topical. Some texts are best adapted to the 


one method, and some to the other—indeed, many texts 
can not be treated Textually, they will afford only a theme 
for discussion. 


ITT. Four General Rules for making Skeletons. 


Rule1. The Theme. Select a theme independently of any 
text; or, having selected a text, analyze it and state, in a 
definite theme, the doctrine, duty, point of experience, 
trait of character, incident, or general principle taught in 
it. Sometimes it will be advisable and necessary to de- 
duce several themes from the same text and make them 
the basis of a sermon, or, of two or more consecutive ser- 
mons. 

The principal characteristics of a theme, are: a Its es- 
sential elements, interest and unity ; and, ). Its rhetorical 
elements, perspicuily, comprehensiveness, precision and dig- 
nity. 

Rule 2. The Divisions. The divisions will sometimes be 
found in the text itself, either expressed or implied, and 
should, therefore, generally be included in the theme; but, 
whether found in the text or not, they must always be le- 
gitimately deduced from the theme. The divisions should 
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generally be few—not more than from three to five. They 
should be natural and not artificial ; and they should, like 
the theme, be perspicuous, comprehensive, precise, and dig- 
nified. To analyze a text, in order to deduce from it a 
legitimate theme, with its divisions, the following direc- 
tions will be found useful. Take into consideration the 
number, quality, and modality of the “eae sere ong the 
matter and quantity of their terms; and the relations of the 
terms and propositions to each other, and also to implied 
topics. a. I here include in the term, propositions, more 
than mere logical propositions, viz.; all forms of speech— 
categorical, conditional, and disjunctive judgments—also, 
the command, the question, and the exclamation. 6. The 
quality of a proposition is found in the copula, and is eith- 
er affirmative or negative; and its modality is found in 
the mood of the verb. c. The matter of terms, is their 
definition, signification, nature, or properties; and, if the 
term expresses or implies an active operation, also the 
manner of accomplishing it. The matter is, therefore, the 
answer to the questions—What? How? By what means? 
d. The quantity of terms—also designated their sphere or 
comprehension—is the number of individuals or species 
included in them. This involves the divisive principle in 
logic, which is that which determines us to any particular 
division of a logical whole, or proposition. Sometimes 
several principles of division may be applied to the same 
theme; the divisions thus obtained for the same sermon, 
must, however, be conducive to didactic and oratorical 
unity. e. The relations of terms and propositions to each 
other, are various, the most important of which are the 
following: (1) The whole and its parts, viz.: general expres- 
sions and their specific parts, elements, or alternate con- 
ceptions. (2) Cause and effect. This includes also ante- 
cedents, and consequents; motives, and the thing done; 
conditions, and the results consequent on compliance with 
then. (3) Jdentity, which may be indicated by relative 
pronouns, synonymous and equipcollent terms, and, also, by 
the answer to a question. (4) Similarity. This will in- 
clude nearly all classes of figures of speech, viz.: the sim- 
ile, the parable, the metaphor, the hypocatastasis, the alle- 
gory, the personification, and the fable. (5) Difference, in 
kind and degree. This is found in all contrasted, anti- 
thetic, and contradictory terms and propositions. (6) Fit- 
ness. This is physical, intellectual and moral. With the 
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latter two, the preacher is principally concerned. (7) Cir 
cumstances. These are facts which attend or surround an- 
other fact as their principal—such as time, place, age. It 
may yet be added, that, when the text contains several 
propositions, sometimes each proposition will constitute 
one general division ; sometimes several propositions con- 
stitute one such division, in which case, the propositions 
thus included under one head, generally constitute subdi- 
visions; sometimes one proposition will give several gen- 
eral divisions; and sometimes one will afford all the gen- 
eral divisions, and the others will be only illustrations, 
motives, &c., and thus often constitute subdivisions. 
Again, when the language of the text does not suggest 
any sub-divisions, and it is desirable to introduce them, 
they must be derived from the sphere and matter of the 
divisions to be sub-divided. 


Examples. 


Prov. 15:1. The Consequences of Mild and Harsh 
Words. 1. The Influence of Mild Words. 2. The Con- 
sequences of Harsh Words. 

Ps. 40: 1—3. The Result of Making God our Refuge 
in Times of Spirttual Trial Illustrated in the Case of Da- 
vid. 1. The Psalmist’s Spiritual Trial. He was “ina hor- 
rible pit,” &. 2. He made God his Refuge. He “cried 
and waited patiently.” 3. The Result of making God his 
Refuge. A. To Himself. a. “The Lord inclined unto me 
and heard my cry.” 6. “He broughtme * * out of 
the miry clay.” c. He “set my feet upon a rock.” d. He 
“established my goings.” e. He “hath put a new song 
° * even*praise unto God.” B. To Others. Many 
seeing it—a. “Shall fear,” and 6. “Shall trust in the 
Lord.” 

Matt. 5: 44—48. Love to our Hnemies—lIis Nature, the 
Mode of its Manifestation, and the Motives Enforcing it. 1. 
Its Nature. Love your enemies.” 2. The Mode of its 
Manifestation. a. “Bless them,” &. 6. “Do good,” &e. 
ce. “Pray for them,” &. 3. Lhe Duty Enforced. It enti- 
tles us to sonship with God. “That ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father who is in heaven.” For, (1) God ex- 
ercises his goodness toward all men. “He maketh his sun 
e ** upon the just and unjust.” (2) Merely to return 
like for like, does not entitle us to sonship with God. “For 
if ye love them, which love you,” &c., vs. 46, 47. (8) Im- 
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itating our heavenly Father, alone entitles us to this high 
rerogative. “Be ye, therefore, perfect even as your 
ather who is in heaven is perfect.” 

Rule3. The Matter. Collect materials, and arrange them 
under appropriate heads, under the general divisions already 
adopted. Considerable material will already have been 
collected in analyzing the text in order to deduce from it 
a theme with its divisions, according to the directions un- 
der Rule 2. Other directions for the collection of mate- 
rials, and the laws for their arrangement, are here omitted. 

Rule 4. The Application. Make a practical application 
of your discourse to the circumstances and wants of your 
hearers. Sometimes the continuous application will be 
the most natural and effectual; at other times it will be 
better to defer it for the closing part of the sermon, espe- 
cially when it belongs properly to its last division. This 
involves the subject of Hortation, which cannot be here 
discussed. 


Practical Exercises. 


On the following and other texts: Rom. 12:1; Matt. 
11 : 28, 29,—ascertain—1l. The several propositions. 2. 


The theme. 38. The propositions embracing the general 
divisions of the sermon. 4. Their logical arrangement. 
5. The language of the text that suggest sub-divisions. 
6. The divisions of the skeleton, thus far completed, which 
require sub-divisions, and which are not suggested by the 
text. 7. The sub-divisions themselves. 


IV. Specifie Rules on Sermonizing. 


Case 1. The Treatment of Subject-themes:* A subject- 
theme consists of a single substantive term, or of such a 
term modified by one or several adjuncts, and which ad- 
jancts always limits the sphere of the original and generic 
substantive term. Subject themes, whether dedaced from 
a text, or adopted independently of any text, must be 


* The six cases that follow are all included, essentialy, in the first 
three; for each of the last three, is reducible to one of the first three. 
This should always be borne in mind, and ought to be frequently 
tested. ‘The last three cases are, therefore, added, not becanse their 
thenres do not belong to the three classes of sabjeet,—topieal,—and 
propositional themes, but fer the sake of convenience, variety, and 
practical utility. 
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treated in the same way—they require, primarily, the me- 
thod of investigation, involving, however, also the method 
of proof. In the method of investigation, the subject only 
is given, and we are required to find the predicates ; 
whereas in the method of proof, the subject and predicate 
are both given, and we are required to establish the truth 
of the copula, either as affirmed or denied. The former, 
then, consists in finding predicates; the latter, in provin 
the truthfulness or applicability of the predicates, as af 
firmed or denied, of the subject by the copula. 

The methods of investigation that principally concern 
us are, observation, testimony, analysis, induction, and 
elimination; and the principal methods of proof are, de- 
monstration, deduction, appeal to authority, and appeal to 
facts: and here belong also the direct and indirect methods 
of refutation. In selecting subject-themes, and preparing 
skeletons on them, observe the following directions: 

1. Such a theme must be discussed under one or several 
of its aspects; and which aspects we designate its topics. 
These topics, consequently, are not themselves subjects 
for investigation or discussion, they only indicate the var- 
ious aspects under which any, or all subjects [may be dis- 
cussed. 

2. The special design in discussing a subject-theme, 
must suggest the topics—they will always be derived, 
however, from the quantity, matter, and relations of the 
theme. 

8. The topics are such terms as the following: First. 
Those indicating the matter of the theme, viz.: significa- 
tion, nature, attributes, character, opinions, elements, alter- 
nate conceptions, description, manner of performing. Sec- 
ond. The Quantity, the topics being the parts of the whole, 
viz.: individuals, classes, &c. Third. The Cause, viz.: ante- 
cedents, cause, reasons, occasion, instrumentality or means of 
performing, institution or bringing into existence, motives, 
encouragements, conditions, remedy. Fourth. The Effects, 
viz.: consequences, results, rewards, design, consolations. 
Fifth. Identity, viz.: evidence, manifestations. Sizxth. 
Similarity, viz.: illustrations, counterfeits. Seventh. Dif- 
ference, viz: contrasts. Highth. Fitness. The general 
“ee here would be, application or improvement ; specifi- 
cally we would have reasonableness, ground, advantages, 
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adaption, utility, importance, convenience, persons to 
whom applicable, possibility of attaining, securing and 
avoiding, obligation, obstacles, disgrace, and their oppo- 
sites. Ninth. Circumstances, viz.: of time, place, &c. 

4. In regard to the topics, both as to number and kind, 
select: a. Those which are most appropriate to the sub- 
ject; 6. Those which secure the highest degree of unity 
in the discussions; and c. As many as will answer your 
special design. 

5. When more than one topic is selected, each topic be- 
comes a general division. 

6. When only one topic is selected, take as the divi- 
sions, either the negative and affirmative aspects of that 
topic, or, if you discuss it only affirmatively, its several 
species or individuals, or its matter, or alternate concep- 
tions. e 

7. The sphere of the topics, when considered in relation 
to the theme, will constitute the sub-divisions, and their 
matter, the discussion. 

Examples.. 

Theme. Justification. We proceed to our investiga- 
tion: First. What shall be its topics? Nature, Ground, 
Evidences. Second. What are our divisions? 1. The 
Nature of Justification. 2. The Ground of Justification. 
3. The Evidences of Justification. Third. We inquire 
again: 1. The Nature of Justification is, what? 2. The 
Ground of Justification is, what? 3. The Evidences of 
Justification are, what? Completing this last inquiry, we 
have. a. A renunciation of our own righteousness. 5. 
Committing ourselves to Christ. c. Submission to Christ. 
d. Actual obedience to Christ. Then again: We inquire: 
1. A renunciation of our own righteousness is, what? 2. 
Committing ourselves to Christ is, what? 3. Submission 
to a is, what? 4. Actual obedience to Christ is, 
what 

Theme. The Deity of Christ. The topic may be, evi- 
dences. The divisions on this topic and theme would be: 
1. Divine Names and Titles ascribed to Christ. 2. Divine 


Attributes. 3. Divine Works. 4 Divine Worship. 

Case 2. The Treatment of Topical Themes. In this Case, 
the theme consists of two classes of terms—the one class 
presenting its fandamental idea, and the other giving the 
several aspects, under which it is to be discussed. The 
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former, we designate the subject of the theme, and the latter, 
its topics. Themes of this class differ from those of Case 
1, only in this, that the topics are included in the theme; 
and they are properly always taken from a text. It is not 
necessary, however, to confine one’s self, in all cases, to 
the number of topics derived from the text. Themes 
coming under this case, require, in their treatment, as 
Case 1, primarily the method of investigation, involving, 
however, like it, also the method of proof. 

Directions. 1. Select a text, and deduce from it a theme, 
including in it the topics given in it, and suggested by it. 
2. Observe also direction 5, 6, and 7, under Case 1. 


Examples. 


Matt. 22:42: “What think ye of Christ?” Theme. 
The Character of Christ. 1. AsaSon. 2. As a Compan- 
ion and Friend. 3. As a Citizen. 4. As a Philanthro- 
pist. Jno. 4: 16—26. Str. Pr. Man., p. 270. Theme. 
The Designof Christ in giving this Command to the Woman 
of Samaria. 1. To Try Her,v. 17. 2. To Reprove Her, 
v. 18. 38. To Reveal Himself to Her in His True Charac- 
ter. A. Asa Prophet. B. As the Messiah. 

Practical Exercises. A useful practice on texts is, to 

ive: 1. The theme; 2. The subject of the theme, its mod- 
ifying adjuncts, and their effects on its principal term; 
and, 3. The topics of the theme, whether derived from the 
quantity, matter, or relations of the subject, and the spe- 
cial design in selecting them. 

Case 3. The Treatment of Propositional Themes. Themes 
of this class include four varieties: 1. Those in which 
both the subject and predicate are specific. 2. Those in 
which the subject is specific, and the predicate generic. 3. 
Those in which the subject is generic, and the predicate 
specific. And, 4. Those in which both the subject and 
predicate are generic. This class of themes would seem 
to demand exclusively the Method of Proof, 7. e., the 
subject and predicate being both given, we are required 
to establish the truth of the copula, as either affirming or 
denying the relation between these two terms of the propo- 
sitional theme. But such themes will, sometimes, also re- 
quire the combination of the two methods of proof and 
investigation. The method of proof alone will, generally, 
if not always, be required in the first species of proposi- 
tional themes, viz.: when both the subject and predicate 











. 
are specific. First. In this case, the general divisions 
will consist of the several arguments and facts which prove 
the truth or applicability of the predicate: 

Acts 4:12. Theme. Salvation without Christ, Impos- 
sible. The truth of this theme, results from our relations 
to the moral government of God. 1. For Beings who have 
Sinned, there can be no Salvation without an Atonement. 2. 
No Created Being can make this Atonement. 3. Jesus Christ 
has made an Atonement. Therefore, 4. The Sinner must 
be saved through Christ, or perish. Second. Both meth- 
ods are required, when either the subject or predicate, or 
both, are generic. In these cases, the general divisions 
will be taken from the quantity or matter of the generic 
term or terms. In the second species of this kind of 
themes, the divisions being taken from the generic predi- 
cate, the treatment consists, a. In finding, by the method 
of investigation, the several specific predicates which are 
applicable to the one specific subject; and then, b. By the 
method of proof, in presenting the different arguments and 
facts which prove the truth or applicability of each of 
these specific predicates. 

Heb. 11: 6 (last clause). Theme. God, the Rewarder of 
His Faithful People. 1. He Rewards them in the Present 
Life. A. By peace of mind. B. By affording them the 
means of moral improvement. C. By the assurance of a 
free salvation. . By the assurance of a glorious reward 
in heaven, for their labors and sufferings of the present 
life. 2. He will Reward them in Hternity. A. By re- 
union of soul and body. B. By immortality. C. By 
freedom from all sin, temptation and suffering. D. By 
companionship with the inhabitantsof heaven. J. By the 
administration of his perfect government. In the third 
species, the divisions being taken from the generic subject, 
treatment consists, a. In finding, by the method of inves- 
tigation, the several specific subjects, to each of which the 
one specific predicate is applicable; and then, 6. By the 
method of proof, in presenting the arguments and facts 
which prove the truth or applicability of the one predi- 
cate to each specific subject separately, or to all of them 
collectively. 

Titus 1:18 (last clause) Theme. Soundness in the 
Faith, a Christian Duty. 1. Soundness in Theoretic Faith. 
A. Not merely in the Symbols of the Church. B. Bat 
especially in the truths of our Holy Christianity. a. In 
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Doctrines. 4. In Duties. c. In Matters of Experience. 
2. Soundnéss in Practical, or Saving Faith. A. This re- 
‘ceives Christ as the only and all-sufficient Saviour. JB. It 
includes an entire surrender to Christ. C. It implies a 
willingness to learn of Christ. 

Amos 6 : 1 (first clause) Theme. The Doom of those 
who are at ease in Zion.* 1. Those who are at ease in Zion. 
A. Those who are satisfied with their orthodoxy. B. Those 
who are satisfied with their morality. @. Those who are 
satisfied with frames and feelings. D. Those who are sat- 
isfied with mere formality. 2. Their Doom. 

Third. In the fourth species of propositional themes, 
either the subject or predicate will epee as a 
whole—all such themes will, therefore, be treated as the 
second or third class. . 

Case 4. The Treatment of Several Themes as one Sermon. 
In this case, several observations are made on the same 
text, or several inferenves, general principles, &., are de- 
duced from it, and each one is made a separate head of the 
sermon. This often results in a distinct discussion of separ- 
ate themes, not unfrequently having little or no connection 
with each other. Each such theme must be treated ac- 
cording to case 2, or 3; for they will always belong either 
to the class of topical or propositionai themes. 

Rules. 1. State distinctly each observation, inference, 
or general principle as the case may be, and show how 
each one is derived from the text. 2. Select only such 
themes as have some common affinity or relation to each 
other, in order to preserve unity in the discourse, ¢. ¢., let 
there be a single point, in which all the themes constituting 
the general divisions of a sermon, find one common centre. 
3. When a text is so fruitful as to afford several independ- 
ent unconnected themes, it would be preferable to preach 





*In form, this theme belongs to Case 1, but, in subject-matier and 
treatment, it belongs to Case 3. The last modifying adjunct in this 
theme—the term, “Doom'’—may be readily changed into a verb, as 
a regular predicate, of which the subject will be the remaining part 
of the theme. Thus changed, it will be a regular propositional theme, 
viz.: Those who are at ease in Zion, Doomed. A similar example 
would be the theme from Mark 16 : 16, (last clause). The Condem- 
nation of Unbelievers; or, Unbelievers Condemned. 1 prefer the sub- 
ject-form, in these and similar themes, but they require the proposi- 
tional treatment. 
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sermon on each one. This enn pecu- 
arly adapted to the discussion of bles and t 


Lev. 23:48. 1. There is a of Blessedness, into 
which Believers pass immediately Death. 2. Mon may 
Repent and be Prepared for this of Blessedness imme- 


diately before hait Daa Dissolution by Death. 

Lev. 16: 19—81. 1. There is a State of Future Retri- 
bution—a Heaven and Hell—and upon which we must 
enter immediately after Death. 2. Wealth, Honor, & 
cannot save usfrom Hell. 38. Poverty, Affliction, &c., can- 
not exclude us from Heaven. 4. The relative Conditions 
of Neighbors, while on Earth, often change, immediately on 
their entering on a State of Retribution. 5. The Petitions 
of the Lost in Hell for the Alleviation of their Sufferings, 
as also their Intercession for their Friends on Earth, will 
be Unavailing. 6. Those who reject the Offers of Salva- 
tion made by their Living Brethren, would also reject the 
same offers, if made to them by Persons sent to them from 
the Dead. The remark made under Rule 2, above, that 
“there should be a single point in which all the themes, 
constituting the general divisions of a sermon, should find 
one common center,” deserves additional notice. 

This point can always be expressed in the form of a 
subject—a topical, or a propositional theme. The exposi- 
tion of the text, in order to deduce this theme from 
it, will often constitute the introduction to the sermon— 
sometimes, its enunciation will be the commencement of 
the introduction, and the exposition of the text will com- 
plete it ; at other times, it will be announced only towards 
‘the close of the expository introduction. This theme, 
thus fully presented in the introduction, is not, however, 
to constitute the regular theme of the sermon—it only ex 
presses the general subject in which the several heads of 
the sermon, as so many co-ordinate themes, find their com- 
mon center, from which they radiate ; in short, all the gen- 
eral divisions of the sermon are derived from this original 
theme as their central truth ; and the design of these di- 
visions is, a more beneficial application of the original 
theme to the purposes of practical religion, than me a 
attained by the usual method of its regular discussion. 
To make such a use of the original theme, we must ascer- 
tain in what way it may be legitimately and profitably ap- 
plied to the various circumstances, relations, condition, 
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station, duties, and trials of man, as-also; to the 
purposes and providence of God. 
Examples. 


Matt. 21:28: “Son, go work to-day im my vineyard.” 
Original Theme. Religion, a Personal, Daily Working for 
Christ. The derived themes may be: 1. Religion is not 
a thing of Fits and Starts, but a Settled Conviction,aGov- 
erning pu an Active Life-principle. 2. How can 
we putand Keep our Hearts in Working Order for Christ? 
8. The Essential Elements in the Work to be Done. 

Luke 2 : 6, 7, and 22—24. Original theme. The Low- 
liness and Poverty of the Birth and Parentage of Christ. 
Derived themes. 1. Lowliness of Birth and Parentage are 
no Disgrace. 2. They are often a Great Inconvenience. 
8. They are not, necessarily, Insuperable Barriers to 
True Greatness and Extensive Usefulness. 4. They are 
not unfrequently the Means which God Employs to Pre- 
serve one from Ruin, or, to Educate him for Usefulness, or, 
even for some special Post of Honor and Responsibility. 

Case 5. Continuous Analysis. This consists in the con- 
secutive exposition of entire chapters or books of the Bi- 
ble. It is well adapted to the Lecture-room, and also to 
Bible-classes. 

Rules. 1. Analyze and explain the text in its consecu- 
tive order, and exhibit fully the most prominent doctrines, 
duties, points of experience, facts, or general principles 
expressed or implied in it. It will be necessary some- 
times to deviate somewhat from the conseeative order of 
the text, in order to secure a more logical arrangement in 
the discussion, and also more compactness of related parts. 
2. Preserve as much unity as ible in each lecture— 
therefore, reject, or treat but slightly, such aspects of the 
text as are irrelevant to your main design. 8. Show the 
connection between the subjects of the successive lec- 
tures, as also between the subject of each lecture and the 
general scope of the whole book, or the special scope of 
the context. 4. Make use of the method of investigation 
or proof, as the nature of each term or proposition of the 
text may require. 

Case 6. Interrogative Discourses. This consist in stating 
the divisions derived from a text, in the form of questions ; 
and it will frequently be found the simplest method of 
treating a text. it requires the method of investigation. 
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In this method of treatment, the divisions will be the filf- 
ing up of such questions as the following: Who? What? 
viz.: the doctrine, duty, promise, threatening, fact, results, 
condition, &. How? viz.: openly, privately, effectually, 

rtially, frame of mind, view taken, course pursued, &c. 
' ? Where? For whom? Why? viz.: the motives. 
By what means? With what results 

Directions. Select as many of these questions as will 
be necessary to discuss fully the subject-matter of the text, 
always having reference, however, to unity in the dis- 
course. 

Ps. 40:1—3. 1. What was the Condition of the 
Speaker? 2. How did he seek Deliverance? 3. What 
were the Results of his efforts? A. ToHimself. B. To 
Others ? 





ARTICLE IX. 


Annals of the American Lutheran Pulpit: or Commemora- 
tive Notices of Distinguished Clergymen of the Lutheran 
Denomination in the United States, from its Commence- 
ment to the close of the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 

ve. With An Historical Introduction. By WILLIAM 
. Spracugz, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros. 


By. Prof. V. L. Conran, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


It is a source of congratulation to the American churches,. 
that the publication of the great life-work of Dr. Sprague 
has been resumed, after a suspension of some years, in con- 
sequence of the increased expense of publication incident to 
the change of times. The'ninth volume which has just a 
— embraces the more noted representatives of the 

theran pulpit in America, from 1734 down to 1855. It 
is embellished with a fine engraving of Dr: Henry Mel- 
ehior Muhlenberg, the distinguished and heroic Lutheran 
pioneer, whose memory is so widely cherished throughout 
the Church. The Hastorical Introduction prefixed is a 
brief but interesting sketch of the growth of the Lutheran 
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Church in this country;from its earliest settlement by emi- 
gration to the present time. 

The first Lutherans who came to America, emigrated 
from Holland to New Amsterdam—now New York—soon 
after the Dutch began a settlement there in 162}. Itisa 
sad commentary on the intolerant spirit of the age, that 
during the dominion of the Datch in New Amsterdam, 
the Lutherans were obliged te conduct their religious wor- 
ship in private ; and it was not until the British rule be- 
gan there in 1664, that they enjoyed the right to worship 
in public. 

The next colony of Lutherans was that of the Swedes 
on the Delaware, at Wicaco, now Southwark, Philadelphia, 
in 1636. This took place under the administration of Ox- 
enstiern, the illustrious Prime Minister of Gustavus Adol- 

hus. 

The third settlement was that of the Germans, in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the interior of New 
York. In 1710, three thousand more settled on the Hud- 
son, near Rhinebeck. In 1713, a colony loeated at Sco- 
harie ; and in 1%7 and 1727, large numbers more settled 
in Pennsy]vania. 

The fourth settlement was that of the Saltzsburgers in 
Georgia, under the patronage of Ogelthorpe, in 1738, and 
where with the aid of Whitefield, they built the far-famed 
Orphan House, at Ebenezer, in 1738. 

After this, other colonies arrived every few years, from 
different parts ef Continental Europe, and joined the set- 
tlements already made. 

Amid the perils, privations and rude necessities of fron- 
tier life, aggravated often by the hostility of surrounding 
Indians, these colonists suffered greatly, in a religious as- 
pect, in consequence of having but few pastors, who could 
serve their churches only at long and irregular intervals. 

In 1742, however, they were powerfully re-enforced by 
the arrival of Henry Melchior Mublenberg, a man of com- 
manding ability and energy, of high culture and intense 
devotion to the evangelization of his people. The over- 
sight of all the churches which naturally devolved upon 
him, under the®ircumstances, rendered his labors among 
the scattered, and often spiritually disorganized colonists, 
most arduous, constant and difficult. For nearly half a 
century, he continued his varied and apostolic labors with 
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a zeal and energy that never wearied ; and it is to his ef.- 
forts and influence, more than to those of any other man 
of that era, that the Lutheran Church is indebted for the 
organization and establishment of many of its oldest and 
largest congregations in Pennsylveuia. 

t was not, however, until after the formation of the 
Genera] Synod in 1820, that the establishment of Theolo- 
gical Seminaries and Colleges was commenced, and the 
number of congregations and ministers largely increased. 
From that epoch forward, the Church began to realize her 
mission in some degree, and to enter upon her career of 
duty asa denomination of Christians, with a great work 
to do in this land. And her increase since then, has been 
without a parallel among the Protestant denominations of 
this country. 

The following is a list of the divines commemorated in 
the volume under review : . 

John Martin Bolzius, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, D. D., 
Peter Nicholas Sommer, Peter Brunnholtz, John Helfrich 
Schaum, John Nicholas Kurtz, John Frederick Hands- 
shuch, John Obristopher Hartwig, JohngNicholas Martin, 
John Dietrich Matthias Heintzelman, John Andrew Krug, 
John Lewis Voight, Christopher Emanuel Schultze, John 
Frederick Schmidt, Christian Streit, Justus Henry Chris- 
tian Helmuth, D. D., John Christopher Kunze, D. D., Hen- 
ry Ernst Muhlenberg, D. D., Jacob Goering, Henry Meel- 
ler, John George Butler, John Ernest Bergman, Frederick 
David Schaeffer, D, D., William Carpenter, Charles Agus- 
tus Gottleib Stork, Paul Henkel, John George Schmucker, 
D.D., John F. Ruthrauff, Frederick William Geissen- 
hainer, D. D., Christian Endress, D. D., George Lochman, 
D. D., Frederick Henry Quitman, D. D., George Daniel 
Flohr, David Frederick Schaeffer, Jacob Miller, D. D., Er- 
nest Lewis Hazelius, D.D., Gottleib Shober, Frederick 
Christian Schaeffer, D. D., Michael John Steck, Charles 
Henkel, John Christian William Yeager, John Peter Goert- 
ner, Christian F. Bergman, John W. Richards, D. D., Ja- 
cob Wingard, Jacob Berger, Jonathan Ruthrauff, William 
Schmidt, Nicholas G. Sharretts, Emanuel, Keller, John G. 
Schwartz, David Jacobs, Ezra Keller, D@D., Michael Eys- 
ter and Walter Gunn. 

The oe Se notices are largely made up of per- 
sonal recollections in the form of letters from intimate 


friends, and others personally acquainted with them. This 
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is a peculiar feature of the entire work, and adds greatly 
to the interest of all the sketches, by presenting real life- 
like pictures of those whom they commemorate. 

The following persons bave furnishe’ reminiscences re- 
specting the subjects of the volume : 

S. S. Schmucker, D. D., H. H. Muhlenberg, M. D., Rev. 
P. A. Strobel, H. M. Muhlenberg, D. D., B. Kurtz, D. D., 
LL. D., H. N. Pohlman, D. D,, B. N. Martin, D. D., Geo. 
Lochman, D. D., Philip F. Mayer, D. D., Rev. A. Essick, 
C. P. Krauth, D. D., J. C. Baker, D. D., John W. Francis, 
M..D., Augustus Wackerbagen, D.D, Rev. Benjamin 
Keller, F. A. Muhlenberg, D. D., J. George Schmuck- 
er, D. D., Rey. J. Goering Harris, George B. Miller, D. D., 
Rev. D. H. Focht, J.G. Butler, D. D., Charles F. Schaeffer, 
D. D., C. P. Krauth, Sen, D D., Prof. M. L. Stoever, The- 
ophilus Stork, D. D., Rev. D. P. Rosenmiller, Rev. An- 
drew Henkel, John G. Morris, D. D., J. Allen Brown, D. 
D., George Diehl, D. D., James M. Mathews, D. D., J. Few 
Smith, D. D., William R. Dewitt, D. D., A. H. Lochman, 
D.D., Hon. W. C. Bouck, G. A. Lintner, D. D., James 
A. Brown, E. Greenwald, D. D., Henry I. Schmidt, D. 
D., Lewis Heyl, Esq., Rev. Daniel Garver, William D. 
Strobel, D D., William M. Reynolds, D. D., H. L. Baugh- 
er, D.D., Rev. Henry Haverstick, David Gilbert, MD. 
James L. Schock, D. D, Rev. J. Ulrich, Samuel Sprecher, 
D. D., Hon. Edward McPherson, William M. Paxton, D. 
D., Rev. Jacob Ziegler, J. A. Seiss, D. D., and Charles A. 
Hay, D. D. 

Many readers of the Evangelical Review will feel a mel- 
ancholy interest in recalling the fact, that among the 
names of those just given, who have furnished recollec- 
tions to perpetuate the memory of others, are not a few 
who have themselves, since then, entered upon their re- 
ward in the better land. Among these are: 

Rev. Drs. Baker, Baugher, Dewitt, Kurtz, Krauth, Sr., 
Mayer, Schmucker, Sr., Schock, Wackerhagen, Gov. 
Bouck, Dr. Gilbert, and Rev. Messrs. B. Keller, Focht, 
Garver and Ulrich. 

The aid, afforded by those who have contributed infor- 
mation and matter for the Annals, is gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the author; especially his indebtedness to the 
editor of the Evangelical Review, who has been engaged 
for many years in the biographical and general history of 
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our Chureh, and whose writing and labors in this depart- 
ment of research are so well known and widely ap- 
preciated. 

The gratitude of the entire Lutheran Church is due to 
Dr. Sprague for this emphatic labor of love, in rescuing 
from oblivion the pioneer worthies of our Zion, and placin 
them before us as they really lived, labored, suffered an 
died, while laying the foundations of our Church in the 
wilderness, and upon whose labors their successors have 
entered, in more auspicious times. Few at the present 
day can fully appreciate the peculiar trials and privations 
which many of them endured. “There were giants in 
those days.’ 

But apart from the value and interest of this volume to 
Lutherans, it will serve a good purpose in disseminating 
among other denominations in this country, a more correct 
Scawiedge of the history and character of the Lutheran 
Church and ministry, in regard to which much misappre- 
hension, ignorance and prejudice still exist. This is due, 
‘we are aware, in large measure at least, to the German 
language, which has heretofore so largely prevailed, and 
served as a barrier to information and intercourse ; and in 
part, also, to the characteristic neglect of self-assertion, 
which is peculiar to the German character. It is about 
time, however, that persons of other denominations, who 
desire to be regarded as intelligent, should inform them- 
selves more accurately about a Church which is already 
the third numerically in this country, and which embraces 
a larger communion throughout the world, than all other 
Protestant churches combined. 

Of Dr. Sprague’s qualifications for the work which he 
has thus far so well executed, there is but one opinion. 
His unwearied industry and felicitous style; his skill, 
fidelity and catholic spirit; his judgment, good taste and 
delicacy, have all become more and more conspicuous with 
each succeeding volume of his great and difficult work. 
May he live long enough not only to complete it, but to 
enjoy for many years the appreciation and gratitude of all 
the American churches, to the Annals of whose ministry 
he has devoted the chief labors of bis life! 
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ARTICLE X. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of the Augsburg Confession, from its origin till the 
adoption of the Formula of Concord. By Rev. J. H. W. Stucken- 
berg. Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Publication. 42 N. 9th 
st. The author during his residence in Germany, and since, has de- 
voted special attention to the full and thorough investigation of the 
subject. The original authorities are made the basis of his state- 
ments. In addition to the Introduction and Appendix, the work em- 
braces the discussion of the following topics : {) Preparations for 
the Diet at Augsburg; (2) Genesis of the Confession ; (3) Aim of 
the Protestants in its Preparation ; (4) Its Reading ; (5) Threatening 
aspect of affairs after its Reading ; (6) Papal Confutations of the 
Confession ; (7) Earnest efforts to come to an agreement on the Diff- 
erences; (8) Recess and Close of the Diet; (9) Doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper at Augsburg ; (10) Melanchthon’s Alterations of the 
Confession ; (11) Its authority during the Reformation ; (12) Prepa- 
ration and adoption of the Formula of Concord. We hail with much 
interest this able discussion, designed to throw light upou the history 
of the Church and its Confessions. 

Illustrations of the Life of Martin Luther. P. H. Labouchere 
Merle D’Aubigne, D. D. Philadelphia : Lutheran Board of Publi- 
cation. These illustrations are among the most beautiful that have 
been issued from the American Press. The artist is well known by 
his pictures of “Luther, Melanchthon, Pomeranius and Craciger 
translating the Bible,’’ and “The Conference in 1549,” and these 
twelve scenes connected with the Reformation, will not detract from 
his well-earned reputation. Dr. D'Aubigne in an animated style, 
with the pen, describes the pencilings of the artist. Mr. Shryock, 
the enterprising Superintendent of the Lutheran Board of Publica- 
tion, is entitled to the gratitude of the whole Church, for his suc- 
cessful efforts in introducing among us so many good books, 

The Cottage by the Lake. Translated from the German by Miss R. 
H. Schively, Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Publication. Our 
Lutheran Board has done a good work in adding this charming story 
to our Sunday School literature. The works of Claudius enjoy a 
popularity in Germany, far beyond most writers in this department 
of authorship. They are characterized by pathos, tenderness and 
— of spirit, evangelical piety, and an unfaltering trust in 
God. ‘ 
Lectures on the First and Second Epistles of Peter. By Rev. John 
Lillie, D.D. With an Introduction by Phillip Schaff, D. D. New 
York : Charles Scribner & Co. The author, a Scotchman by birth, 
and a graduate of the University of Edinburgh, was one of our best 
biblical scholars, and a man of decided, positive convictions, and in 
the work before us are presented the results af a thorough study of 
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the original text, characterized by all the simplicity, directness and 
earnestness of pastoral address. 

Annals of the American Pulpit; or Commemorative Notices of 
Distinguished American Clergymen of various denominations, from 
the early settlement of the country to the close of the year 1855. 
With Historical Introductions. By William B. Sprague, D. D. Vol. 
1X. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. The present issue contains 
the Lutheran, Reformed Dutch, Associate, Associate Reformed, and 
Reformed Presbyterian departments of Dr. Sprague’s Annals, and 
the same plan is pursued as in the former volumes. The names here 
enshrined are among the best and most faithful ministers of the Gos- 
pel, many of whom laid the foundation of the Church of Christ in 
this country. Dr. Sprague will receive, as he so well deserves, the 
lasting gratitude of the Church in all its branches, for the fidelity 
and skill with which he has gathered up these interesting memorials. 

Tae Day Dawn and the lain, and other Sermons. By Rev. John 
Ker, Glasgow. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. In Scotland the 
author of these Sermons is regarded as one of the most gifted preach- 
ers, a man of genius and varied culture. These discourses, twenty- 
four in number, embrace the discussion of a wide and varied range of 
subjects, all Spee | around the great central truth of our holy re- 
ligion, “Christ, and him cracified,’’ and intimately connected with 
our daily faith and practice. “ 

Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and on the Life and Times of 
John Bunyan. BY George B. Cheever, D. D. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. We are glad to see a new edition of this admirable 
work, so long out of print and so often called for. No one who is in- 
terested in Bunyan’s great work, can very well afford to do without 
this valuable accompaniment. 

Jesus of Nazareth: His Life and Teachings ; Founded on the Four 
Gospels, and illustrated by reference to the manners, customs, relig- 
ions, beliefs and political institutions of his times. By Lyman Ab- 
bott. New York: Harper & Bros. The philosophy of Christianity, 
as connected with the life and influence of Christ, has given to the 
discussion of the subject, at the present day, a peculiar interest. 
During the last half century more than one hundred treatises have 
been published on this topic, some of them of unusual extent and 
power. The work before us is a valuable addition to this department 
of our literature. 

The Life, Times and Travels of St. Paul. By Rev. W. J. Cony- 
beare, A. M. Late Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rev. 
J.S8. Howson, M. A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liver- 

1. With Introduction by Matthew Simpson, D. D., Bishop of the 
ethodist Episcopal Church. ‘T'wo volumes in one, unabridged. 
New York : E. B. Treat & Co. ; U. W. Lilley, Chicago, Ill. ; A. H. 
Hubbard, Philadelphia. ‘This is a most scholarly and valuable con- 
tribution to our theological literature, and without a rival in its special 
departments. It is a faithful, complete and instructive biography of 
the Apostle, full of just such information, well digested and reliable, 
as is necessary to a proper comprehension of his extensive travels 
and successful labors, the circumstances by which he was surrounded 
during the whole of his ministerial career, evangelical in its spirit 
and teachings, and written in clear, beautiful and vivid style. It 
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possesses a permanent value, generally acknowledged. The original 
is here published in an unabridged form, and at an exceedingly low 
rice. 

. The Gosxpel in Enoch, or Truth in the Concrete. A Doctrinal and 
Biographical Sketch. Henry H. Tucker. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. This little book contains twenty-nine chapters, 
some of them quite brief, but each one presenting some truth sug- 
gested by the patriarch’s holy life and miraculous translation. 

Who is He? An Appeal to those who regard with any doubt the 
name of Jesus. By 8. F. Smiley: Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. The object of this little book is not to amswer the cavils of the 
sceptic, byt to aid the honest inquirer in search of the truth. It is 
thoroughly op pe in its character, and recognizes all those prac- 
tical bearings of the gospel, so essential to the life of the Christian. 
It is a strong argument Kr Christ's divine nature and work of atone- 
ment. The writer is a prominent member of the Society of Friends. 

An Ecclesiastical History, from the First to the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. By Rev. ©. M. Butler, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the eo School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, West 
Philadelphia Philadelphig; Claat mn, Remsen & Haffelfinger. The 
work, written from the author’s Episcopal stand-point, is divided into 
seven periods: (1) The Church of the Apostles; (2) From the Death 
of the Apostles to Constantine; (3) From the Conversion of Con- 
stantine to Gregory the Great; (4) From Gregory the Great to 
the Death of Charlemagne; (5) From Charlemagne’s Death to Gre- 
gory VII.; (6) From Gregory the Great to the Concordat at Worms; 
(7) From the Concordat at Worms to the Death of Innocent III. 
This volume will be followed by another, bringing the History of the 
Church down to our time. 

The Last Pussover. An Account of the @@sing incidents in the 
Life, upon earth, of our Lord Jesus Christ. A, verbal Harmony of 
the Four Gospel Narratives. Arranged by John R. Whitney. Phil- 
adelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. The plan of the Harmo- 
ny differs from similar works, inasmuch as it gives a connected ar- 
rangement of the words, not a connected narrative of the events of 
Gospel history. It seems to have been prepared with care, and, in 
the study of the Scriptures, will be found of great value. 

Golden Links: or Thoughts for the Hours. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. This is a handsomely printed book, contain- 
ing practical thoughts and brief selections, of prose and poetry, from 
eminert authors, for the days of the month and the twelve hours of 
the day. 

A Gra mmar of the Idiom of the New Testament, prepared as a solid 
basis for the interpretation of the New Testament. By Dr. George 
B. Winer. Seventh edition, enlarged and improved. By Dr. Gott- 
lieb Lineman, Professor of Theology, at the University of Goettin- 

en. Revised and authorized translation. Andover: Warren F. 

Jraper. Philadelphia: Smith English & Co. A most important 
service has been rendered in this department of Biblical Philology, 
Exegesis and Grammar by the republication of this standard work. 
Its original design was to oppose the license, in which some exposi- 
tors indulged, who maintained that the original text was often defici- 
ent in precision and regularity, and on this basis were disposed to 
adopt an interpretation of their own. The present edition has been 
issued with the last revision of Winer; under the faithful supervision 
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of his former pupil Dr. Liineman. The translation by Prof. 

is a careful reproduction of the original. It isa t work, con- 
taining the latest results of modern Philology, which no scholar, 
who has occasion to use it, can study without profit. 

The Evidences of Christianity, with an Introduction on the exist- 
ence of God, and the immortality of the Soul. By Ebenezer Dodge, 
D. D. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. The leading idea of this book, 
is that Christianity is its own witness; that the nature, influence and 
relations to Providence and human progress and its historical tri- 
umphs, are the best evidence of its divine origin. It is a clear, com- 
pact and thoughtful discussion, the substance of the author’s lectures, 
given to the Students of the Senior Class in Madison University, over 
which he presides, and written in consideration of new phases of infi- 
delity, of fiving. present controversies. We notice in the work noth- 
ing indicating the peculiar ecclesiastical views of the author, except 
in the restricted definition given to Baptism, and in a remonstrance 
against a representative principle in connection with families and 
their relation to the Church. 

Night Scenes in the Bible. By Daniel March, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Ziegler, M’Curdy & Co. This is an ew octavo, of no ordinary 
interest and value, abounding in beautiful thought, glowing descrip- 
tion, and evangelical sentiment. The author deserves the thanks of 
the public in bringing within the reach of the people a work of so 
much beauty and instruction. It is printed on rose-tinted paper, em- 
bellished with twelve fine steel engravings, and executed in the high- 
est style of the art. 

Sermons on the Failure of Protestantism and on Catholicity. By 
Ferdinand C. Ewer, S.T. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Dr. 
Ewer's views are presented in eight discourses: (1) The Failure of 
Protestantism; (2) Anglican Church, not Protestant; (3) The 
Anglican Church Fundamentally Different from the Protestant sects; 
(4) Protestantism logically destructive of Christianity; (5) Protest- 
antism one of the three great heresies of the Christain era; (6) Ca- 
tholicity, and its presentment of Christianity, as opposed to the pre- 
sentment made by Protestantism; (7) Reply to Protestant Criticisms; 
(8) Practical admissions by Protestants themselves. In this brief 
notice we have space only to say that the author has signally failed 
to sustain his general position. 

Hades and Heaven; or What does Scripture reveal of the Estate 
and Employments of the Blessed Dead and of the Risen Saints. By 
Rev. E. H. Bickersteth,M. A. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
The author discusses his theme in an elevated and earnest strain, and 
with richness and beauty of style. The points presented are, that 
the state of the blessed dead is one of imperfection, of rest, of con- 
sciously living to God, of being with Christ, of Paradisiacal bliss, of 
mutual recognition and of holy fellowship, of victory and assurance 
of reward, and of earnest expectation; the state of risen saints is one 
of personal perfection of body and spirit, a state of eternal rest and 
refreshment, of reward, of combined royalty and service, of social 
perfection, of perfected communion with God in Christ, a state of 


tuity and yet of pro ion. 
Phe Law of Psa and le a as a Law; or Moral Science, theoreti- 
cal and practical. By Mark Hopkins, D.D. LL. D., President of 


P 
Williams College. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. The sub- 
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stance of this volume was delivered, as a course of Lectares before 
the Lowell Institute, and may be regarded as a sequel to the author's 
work on Moral Science, published several yearsago. It is a th 
discussion of the theory and ice of morals. Rejecting all low 
and utilitarian views of morals, it advocates the higher law, in oppo- 
sition to the selfish influences of mere ex 4 

Noontide at Sychar, or the Story of Jacob’s Well. A New Testa- 
ment Chapter in Providence and Grace. By J. R. Macduff, D. D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. The author, so well known 
his numerous devotional works, thinks that there is no single ine: 
dent in the New Testament so graphic and pictorial, as that contain- 
ed in the fourth chapter of John’s Gospel, and from it he enlarges 
upon the eg -ae sets forth its design, and expands its lessons. 

Light and Truth: Or Bible Thoughts and Themes. The G 1s. 
By Horatius Bonar, D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
is another of Dr. Bonar's excellent works, full of practical thought 
and gospel truth, connected with apt illustration and useful lessons, 
the production of an earnest mind, seeking to do good. 

Religion and the Reign of Terror ; or the Church during the French 
Revolution. Prepared from the French of M. Edmond De Pressensé. 
By Rev. John P. Lacroix, A.M. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
The work opens with an Introduction on the condition of the Church 
of France at the eve of the Revolution, and, in four books, discusses: 
(1) The Constituent Assembly; (2) The Legislative Assembly and 
the National Convention until the Proclamation of the Separation of 
Church and State; (3) The Period of the Separation of Church and 
Btate; (4) Concordat. The eventful years from 1789 to 1802, 
the vicissitudes of religion, and its relations to the civil power in 
France, are here described from a Christian stand-point. 

The Parables of our Lord, Explained and Applied. By Rev. Fran- 
cis Bourdillon, M. A. "New York: Carlton & Lanahan. This is a 
clear, practical work, intended, more especially, for the spiritual im- 
provement of the reader, containing the results rather than the pro- 
cesses of the learned author’s investigations. 

The Garden of Sorrows ; or the Ministry of Tears. By Rev. John 
Atkinson. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. This volume, consist- 
ing of nineteen contemplations, looks upon human sorrow from Geth- 
semane, in the light of Christian faith and revelation. It is an inter- 
esting contribution to our devotional literature, and the children of 
affliction will here find much to sustain and comfort them in their 
sorrow. 

Views from Plymouth Rock. A Sketch of the reg History of the 
Plymouth Colony. By Z. A. Mudge. New York: Carlton & Lana- 
han. Mr. Mudge, who has written much to instruct the young, 
presents, in a popular and attractive form, interesting narratives con- 
nected with the early history of our own may’ | 

The Opium Habit, With Suggestion as to the Remedy. New York: 
Harper & Bros. This work has been prepared chiefly for the benefit 
of opium-eaters, the number of whose unfortunate victims in the 
United States alone, is estimated at not less than eighty or one hun- 
dred thousand. The character of the volume may be learned from 
the following contents: (1) A narrative of a successful attempt to 
abandon Opium; (2) De Quincey's Confessions; (3) Coleridge's Rem- 
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iniseences; (4) William Blair; (5) Opium and Alcohol compared; (6) 

i a Suicide from an attempt to abandon Morphine; A 
Morphine Habit Ovcrcome; (8) Robert Hall, John Randolph, il- 
liam Wilberforce; (9) What shall they do to be saved? (10) Outlines 
of the Opium Cure. 

Pictorral History of the Civil War in the United States of America. 
By Benson J. Lossing. Vol. III. Hartford: T. Belknap. This 
volume completes the author’s admirable History of the late War, 
furnishing a faithful record of the events that transpired from the 
Summer of 1863, till the termination of the conflict, in the Spring of 
1865, and embracing an interesting sketch of Lee’s invasion of - 
land and Pennsylvania, and the Battle of Gettysburg. The work, 
illustrated by numerous engravings and maps, PP with con- 
scientious care, in an earnest, patriotic spirit, and written in a clear 
and animated style, is a valuable contribution to the historic records 
of our country. 

History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1861—5: Prepared in Compli- 
ance with Acts of the Legislature, By.Samuel P. Bates, LL. D. 
Vol.I. Harrisburg: B.Singerly. This is an octavo volume, well 

, and illustrated by carefully prepared ‘maps and diagrams. 
It is one of the most interesting ee valuable books ever published 
under the authority of the Commonwealth, presenting, from the be- 
are faithful record, with all the material details, of the efforts 
of the Volunteers of Pennsylvania to crush the Rebellion. The his- 
tory of every separate organization, through its entire career, is 
iven. The time of death and the place of burial of those, who fell 
in battle, or died in the service, are incorporated in work. Dr. 
— has performed, with skill and suécess, the diffic k assigned 
im. 

Bethlehem. This is a beautiful Steel Engraving by Sartain, from a 
painting of Dobson, published by Bradley & Co., Philadelphia, who 
are rendering great service in giving the public so many attractive 

ictures, at so moderate a . The influence of these works of art, 
* cultivating the taste and elevating the character, cannot but be 
utary. 

American Edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bibie. 
Revised and Edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., with the co-oper- 
ation of Ezra Abbot, A. M. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Part 
XIV. This No. brings the work down to the word Kir of Moab. 
Among the rival editions of this admirable Dictionary, a preference 
will be given to this, as it possesses all the original matter, with im- 
portant additions by eminent scholars. 

Woof and Proof. No.1. Luther’s Catechism with Explanations. 
Part 1. The Ten Commandments, By E. J. Koons, A. M., Professor 
in Muhlenberg College. Philadelphia: Lutheran Book Store. 

The Exegetical Punctuation of the New Testament. By Charles F. 
Schaeffer, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. Andover: W. F. Draper. 

Petros. The Wonderful Building. A Sermon preached to the Con- 
vention of the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, in Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 12th, 1868. By Joseph A. Seiss, 
D. D. Philadelphia: Lutheran Book Store, 807 Vine Street. 

Dirge. Composed and Dedicated to the Memory of Rev. H. L. 
Baugher, D. D., late President of Pennsylvania College. By F. A. 
Conradi, of the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. New York: 
Frederick Blume. 
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Dr. Lintner’s Article on Foreign Missions we have read 
with much interest. It is well calculated to arouse the 
Church to ter activity in this im t work. The 
Life and pH eng of Oberlin is a valuable contribution. Dr. 

ss has a well considered article on Church Worship. 
Dr. Krauth has greatly enriched its by a paper on 
the Reformation. e Lutheran Church in the United 

' States furnishes valuable statistical information. The Doc- 
trine of the Sabbath and Lord’s Day by Rev. H. E. Jacobs, 
is discussed from a Lutheran stand-point, with clearness 
and ability. The Review richly deserves the entire sup- 
port of the Chureh. It is not only well conducted, but its 
es are enriched by contributions from the highest intel- 
ects, of which our Church, or any other, can boast.— 
Evangelical Lutheran, Charlotte, N. C. 

We believe we do not say too much when we assert that 
this number is the most valuable and interesting that has 
appeared for years. One thing particularly praiseworth 
is, that the Review represents all parts of our Church, an 
does not suffer itself to be bound by any ecclesiastical 
party. We would be exceedingly sorry, if” the Quarterly 
should be made inaccessible to the one, or the other, por- 
tion of our Church. It is to be regretted that a Journal 
of such solid worth, so general in its articles, so free in its 
discussions of great truths, that affect social, civil and re- 
ligious life, is not better supported ; yet to confine it to the 
General Synod, as is demanded in many quarters, would 
be its destruction.— Ktrchenfreund, Richmond, Ind. 

This able and learned Quarterly is now before us, and is 
worthy of its high reputation. It is a solid, independent 
and original number.—American Lutheran, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

This number of the Review seems to us one of the best, 
that has been issued fora long time. The contents are 
varied, and some of the articles indicate a high degree of 
scholarship.— Lutheran Standard, Columbus, O. 

The January number of the Review is one of universal 
interest and ability.— Lutheran Obssrver, Philadelphia. 

The Evangelical Review for January is a number of un- 
usual excellence. It treats of such subjects, as Missions, 
Biblical Criticism, Liturgies, and Church History, with 
singular ability. We commend it to the attention of in- 
quiring minds.—Lutheran and Missionary, Philadelphia. 

The Hvangelical Quarterly Review gives a list of arti- 
cles not only quite sufficient in variety, but generally well 
written, and full of good, sound thought.—Hvangelist, 
New York. 

The Evangelical Review, for January, contains a variety 
of interesting articles.—New York Observer. 





